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By One Who Went 


N THESE post-war days, one has been accustomed 
to consider going abroad to be rather a formid- 
able and different undertaking, and preparations 
therefore were made for what was fully expected 

| to be a very rough trip—the more so since our 
plans were considerably upset by reports of shipping and other 

-strikes throughout the country. 

It had been our great good fortune, however, about a year 
previously, to travel from Rad- 
‘ley to London with an exceed- 
ingly kind Salvation Army 
insurance officer, to whom in 
-course of conversation during 
‘the journey we explained ‘the 
Objects of our work on behalf of 
the Deaf, and incidentally en- 
-quired for information concern- 
sing the Army’s wonderful work 
for the Deaf in Scandinavia,— 
work well-known to us by re- 
pute, but which we had long 
wanted to see and study for 
-ourselves; so that, as unofficially 
as possible, we might acquire 
knowledge at first hand for the 
“benefit of the Deaf and those 
who work so loyally to help 
‘them. We had already re- 
-ceived great assistance from 
Miss W——, a well-known 
Haslemere officer, and felt the 
ttime had come to take a further 
-step forward. The officer’s 
advice was simple and to the 
;point: “Go to International 
Headquarters and say what you 
‘want and give your reasons, 
-and you will be given every 
assistance.” And perfectly cor- 
rect it proved to be; for, on 
getting into touch with Brig- 
-adier Barrett and Major Littlejohn nothing proved to be too 
troublesome to arrange, for either this or our subsequent trip 
to Norway a few weeks later—which will be fully described in 
‘its turn. 

We were also greatly indebted to Dr. Addison, then Head- 
-master of the Langside Institution for the Deaf in Glasgow, who 
‘gave us a letter of introduction to Mr. A. Hansen, the Head of the 
‘School for Semi-Deaf at Nyborg in Denmark. This proved to be 
a veritable “open sesame” to the whole country, for nothing 
sproved to be too much for this kind Danish Headmaster—minute 


-and helpful instructions where to go and how to get there were 


‘sent, together with time-tables of the routes in each country. 
An invitation to stay a week at his School was also sent and 
‘thankfully accepted; and, in addition to everything, in spite 
of being very busy and overworked, he sent his son upwards of 
400 miles to a junction near the port of Esbjerg to conduct us 


personally through a very little-known cathedral city and see us 
safely to Fredericia and Nyborg. For such kindness we are 
unable to adequately express our gratitude to him. 

Another kind helper was the Rev. Dr. J. H. Swinstead, the 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Bayswater, ex-Chaplain at the British Em- 
bassy Church, Stockholm, who furnished us with other very valu- 
able introductions. We also prepared ourselves by attending a 
course of lantern lectures at Deptford Townhall on Scan- 
dinavia, discovered through see- 
ing a bill in the street. Thus 
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fortified and prepared, after 
many and varied instructions to 
our valued friends and secre- 
tary, Mr. Edward Bolton, of 
Thatchman, Berks, we both set 
off for Harwich, where the ss. 
“Primula” was in readiness to 
sail. 

The journey to Harwich was 
quickly accomplished, and on 
changing into’ reserved _ boat 
carriages we were lucky en- 
ough to meet a very nice Dan- 
ish student who knew Mr. 
Olaf Hansen, of Nyborg, and 
gave me a deal of information 
likely to be of use on arrival in 
Denmark. At Harwich every- 
thing was done quickly and 
well, both going and returning, 
and in a few minutes all were 
aboard the “Primula” swiftly 
making out to sea, and Bolton 
could be seen standing at the 
end of the quay waving a last 
farewell. 

Fortunately, the sea was calm- 
er than the proverbial millpond 
often is, and, since our ship was 
very badly ventilated, a rough 
passage would have been a 
horrible experience, full as the boat was after the recent strike 
of Danish seamen, and the 30 hours proved all too short a time 
to renew our acquaintance with the sea and things connected 
therewith. Nevertheless, it afforded time for a short talk with 
a well-known Copenhagen professor in phonetics and to renew 
our acquaintance with the student met in the train. 

By 3 p.m. land was to be seen ahead, and very soon we were 
looking at a long, flat, sandy coast and steaming past the large 
level island which guards the entrance to Esbjerg harbour. 
By 4:15 we were fast to the quay, less than 30 hours after 
leaving Harwich. 

Here we had our first introduction to Danish organization 
and enterprise; for, as we passed up the harbour, we were all 
summoned into the saloon for passport examination. As was 
only right, Danish subjects were taken first, and, since there 
were upwards of 100 persons to examine and fewer than five 
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who were not Danish subjects, some delay would have been quite 
excusable; and it may surprise readers as much as it did the 
writer himself to be told that by 4:25 not only was he on shore, 
but also his luggage had been passed by the customs and he 
was well on the way to the Salvation Army Temple!! Here, 
too, as always, the Salvation Army were there and ready, for 
no sooner had we reached the ship’s gangway than “F” Captain 
Holdint accosted us and introduced himself and a very kind 
Danish newspaper reporter, who not only gave a short account 
of our visit to the leading Danish papers, but also was a true 
friend in what proved to be real need: for he acted as interpret- 
er and was in other ways, as will be shown, a valued helper. 

Owing to a miscalculation by Mr. Hansen we just missed 
the 4.35 train to Braminge and Ribe, with the result that our 
plans for that day were seriously upset and we were rather 
at a loose end, the next train not being due until 10.30 p.m. 
The Salvation Army, as always, was fully equal to the emer- 
gency. A room was taken in the local mission hotel, and 
not only was our supper paid for, but also we were entertained 
at the Temple during the evening and shown the sights. Esb- 
jerg is quite modern, and is situated on the flattest part of Jut- 
land, the West coast being sandy throughout most of its length. 

After the evening meal the American interpreter took me to 
his flat and telephoned to every hotel, not only in Esbjerg and 
Ribe, but also those within a 30-mile radius, in the hope of 
letting Mr. Hansen know what had occurred. Here one saw 
yet another feature of this amazing land, for every isolated 
farm is linked up with the rest ‘of the country by a telephone 
service which is excellent in every respect and which would 
give real joy to the heart of its inventor, Dr. Graham Bell, 
who is at present visiting this country and studying our ma- 
chines and also our Deaf, who were to a large extent the cause 
of his benefitting mankind with so useful an invention. Danish 
homesteads are fitted also with electric light, and in numerous 
Ways are a great contrast to our corresponding cottages or 
small holdings. 

Apparently, instead of costing my kind friend a small fortune 
(for he refused to let me pay one penny), within a certain 
zone of about 30 miles a fixed price is paid, and there is no 
further cost, whether the calls are numerous or few. Although 
we called up the very hotel where Mr. Olaf Hansen was, we 
failed to get in touch with him for the simple reason that his 
father (who was himself to have met us) was in bed with a 
cold and had deputed his son to come in his place. 

It was therefore arranged that Mr. Lauritzen (the inter- 
preter) and I should go to Ribe, and then that I should journey 
to Nyborg direct, unless Mr. Hansen turned up in the mean- 
time. My hotel was what is called a “mission hotel”—a name 
that in some ways corresponds to “temperance hotel” in this 
country, with the difference that, unlike many of our hotels of 
this class, it was not only quite excellent in every respect, but 
also most moderate in price. For example, on my homeward 
voyage, a rich American from New York, who was “doing 
Europe” with his wife and family, was congratulating himself 
on having such a “cheap” hotel in Copenhagen, where his 
room alone cost 25s. a day; whereas he could scarcely believe his 
ears when I told him that that sum exactly represented my bill 
for practically a week’s stay at one of the local mission 
hotels—and very good it was! 

A custom peculiar to Denmark, or at least to this part of 
Europe is’ that these mission hotels have voluntary prayers, 
consisting of a. hymn, reading, address and extempore prayer, 
lasting under 15 minutes—a custom which might well be copied 
here in England. One’s rooms are furnished with a sofa and 
are thoroughly comfortable in every respect. On one occasion, 
during a long journey I was detained for 25 minutes at a local 
junction; and, being supper-time I thought I would try for a 
meal at the local inn—a mission hotel. What was my surprise 
to be ushered into the best dining-room within five minutes, 
and to find myself discussing a three-course meal that would not 


have disgraced the Ritz itself for the varied nature of the 
dishes that were placed before me—and all for about half-a- 
crown! In another town (Roskilde), seeing that vanilla “is” was- 
advertised, I entered the shop and for 9d. was given one of 
the largest vanilla ices I have ever eaten in my life—though,. 
to balance matters, a few days later, in the Langelinies gardens, . 
Copenhagen, I had to pay over 2-6 for one a quarter the size! 

The food reminded me of Yorkshire—an abundance of baked 
meats, which were generously varied and of excellent quality. 
Puddings were not so common, my impression being that straw- 
berries for breakfast, strawberries for lunch, strawberries for 
dinner were the rule. I donot think I had two meals throughout 
my visit in which this fruit failed to put in an appearance. 

But to return to my trip proper. After a comfortable night, 
Mr. Lauritzen appeared soon before ten, and by 10:30 I was 
greeting Mr. Olaf Hansen on the platform at Braminge (Birm-- 
ingham), and learned that he had actually travelled further 
than from London to York to meet me, and, in spite of all, 
had looked up every train to see if I had turned up! Such is- 
Danish _ hospitality. 
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Ribe (pr. Reel) proved to be a- wonderful place, with its- 
roofs and nests for Papa Stork in its chimney-tops. The little 
mound standing up out of the barren plain all around gave 
a vivid impression of the surrounding land stretching out for 
miles in every direction, whilst a river meandered on its slow. 
and sluggish way to the North Sea not far distant, with cattle 
grazing along its banks. The whole picture brought our own. 
fenland vividly before me. In the distance, too, could be seen. 
the newly-acquired zones of Schleswig-Holstein which were 
handed back during this very visit, Ribe being at the former. 
frontier of that much-disputed territory. Seen from the Cath- 
edral battlements a wonderful spectacle presented itself to the- 
eye: first the brilliant red roofs caught in the scintillating rays 
of a fitful sun; this being as quickly succeeded by a sharp 
shower of drenching rain which we had watched making its- 
swift way up the winding river from. the sea: the effect being. 
all the more glorious in consequence of an especially beautiful 
double rainbow whose arc seemed to encircle the little town: 
stretched out below us. 

The Cathedral itself is well worth visiting, and affords a 
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noble example of what the Lutheran Church is capable of at 
its best. Indeed it is not too much to say that we were not 
only agreeably surprised, but even profoundly impressed by the 
‘simple but stately ritual of worship which we found in the 
Danish Lutheran Church, and it will be a source. of continual 
satisfaction tous to feel that we ourselves had some small part 
in that worship as exemplified by our address to the Deaf 
children at Nyborg on the occasion of the morning service at 
their School, and still more on the subsequent occasion of our 
attending and later speaking at the Confirmation ceremonies 
of those children who were leaving. This was the more impor- 
tant, we think, since we were the first of English workers for 
the Deaf to be present on such an occasion, and it was a very 
special joy to be able to convey our good wishes—unofhicially, 
it may be, but none the less as representing England and those 
who work for the Deaf in our country. 


The services themselves were severe in their great simplicity 
‘but striking in their sublime dignity: though it will doubtless 
‘strike the English Churchman as strange that the clergyman 
(called Pastor) should wear a black gown and Elizabeth- 
an ruffle collar, and that the congregation should sit for the hymns 
and prayers and stand for the Bible readings. The hymns 
are splendid examples of the old chorale type of music and 
Danish poetry of the very first order. The sermons are long 
as a rule, varying from 35 to 75 minutes. 


The Confirmation Service at which we were present in Ny- 
borg Parish Church was most instructive and interesting, the 
more especially since the assistant pastor examined and _ in- 
structed the Deaf boys and girls publicly for quite 40 minutes 
by means of the oral method, and after hymn shook hands 
-with each child and placed his hands on the heads of two at 
a time very much as our Bishops do here. 


Nyborg I found to be the center of Danish Church life—be- 
‘Cause, Owing to its splendid facilities as a seaside and health 
resort and a train-ferry center, the Bishops and other clergy 
had organized the erection and upkeep of a splendid range 
of buildings right on the seashore itself, much on the lines of 
Keswick and Swanick, where meetings and assemblies of 
every sort and type of religious life and work are arranged 
for and conducted by the ablest speakers in Europe or even 
further afield. Just at Mildmay and Swanick, there are 
splendid and spacious sleeping and feeding arrangements laid 
‘down on a-simple but sufficient scale, and we believe that we 
‘were among the first of English tourists thoroughly to inspect 
‘and see over this magnificent center of a nation’s christianity. 

After a most memorable and enjoyable afternoon in Ribe 
“we returned to Braminge Junction and took the main-line train 
for Esbjerg, passing for the most part through a flat country, 
though on approaching the coast the land became pleasingly 
undulating. 


It should be noted that Denmark is made up of the peninsula 
of Jutland (on which we landed) and several large and small 
‘islands. Most of the larger islands are connected with the 
mainland of Jutland, N. European Scandinavia and each other 
‘by train-ferry, which traverses the various distances in any- 
thing from twenty minutes to five or six hours. One effect of 
‘this is that there is no place in Denmark which is more than 
60 miles’ journey from the sea, and generally very much less. 


“To journey from Esbjerg to Copenhagen, as I did (in stages), 


‘it is necessary to cross first by one of these luxurious train- 


ferries from Jutland (at Fredericia) to Funen, and from Funen 


(at Nyborg) to Zealand, the first journey taking twenty min- 
utes and the second nearly two hours. Thus we have three 
‘land journeys of approximately. 60 miles each, interspersed by 
two channel crossings of 5 and of 30 miles respectively. From 
the standpoint of the Deaf, this arrangement is admirably fitted 
‘in, since each of the leading Government Schools (in their 
four grades of Receiving School, Oral School, School for Semi- 
“Deaf, and Manual School) is situated at one of these respect- 


ive seaside crossing-points of Fredericia, Nyborg and Copen- 
hagen. 

On arrival at Fredericia after an interesting 90 minutes in 
the train, we had a splendid reception from Dr. Forchhammer, 
the Headmaster of the leading Receiving School for the Deaf, 
the Second Master of the Oral School, and several Norwegian 
and Swedish teachers who were staying in the town for a 
holiday course. 

Mr. Hansen, after delivering me into their kindly hands, con- 
tinued his journey by train-ferry across the Little Belt to Odense 
(the home of Hans Anderson) and Nyborg, while we were 
feted by the various school officials in the town, who insisted 
on paying our hotel expenses and looking after every possible 
detail of our personal comfort. 

After a splendid meal, we had a nice moonlight walk along 
the fortifications, and on the beach met a party of the Swedish 
teachers walking by the side of the Little Belt coast. The 
chief memory that comes back to us as we write is the pleasing 
custom of lighting up midsummer beacons on every landmark 
for miles around, which on this June evening was an attractive 
feature of our stay. 

The next morning we were up betimes, and visited some of 
the homes of the adult Deaf, which were a revelation to us of 
what well-educated Deaf people can do, one tailor having 
a large shop and several hearing people under him. We went 
on them to the Foster Homes connected with the two schools. 
This system struck us as being quite excellent, for some widow 
or maiden lady, without private means, would take in and 
receive as her adopted children, for a fixed salary per head, 
two or three deaf boys or girls who were attending the local 
schools, and be responsible for their feeding and general life 
out of school—of course, under the general supervision of the 
school officials, though to a minor extent. 

We visited several types of these homes, and saw the chil- 
dren doing their home work, or playing games with their foster 
parents (in some cases married couples took in children). 

One of the special excellences of this system is that it educates 
the general public into understanding and appreciating the mind 
of the Deaf. In the cases where deaf children are brought 
up with the normal children of the house, the latter, on leaving 
home to go out into the world of work, must carry with them 
a fair idea of their little deaf foster-brother’s capabilities and 
limitations, which idea in time will be bound to have its effect 
throughout Denmark. Both Nyborg and Fredericia make use 
of these foster homes on an extensive scale. 

The system of education for deaf children and adults is 
admirably organized by the State, which is indirectly interested 
in an excellent kindergarten school under Mr. Larsen in 
Fredericia, where incidentially I was able to deliver our 
lecture on the Deaf and their History and Education, etc., for 
the first time out of the British Isles, to a select audience of 
Missioners and Teachers of the Deaf of that town. 

The methods of teaching struck us as being unusually good, 
and we greatly enjoyed our stay at this school. From here we 
went on to see Mr. Beck’s Class A, or Pure Oral, School, the 
most up-to-date School for the Deaf in the country. We noted 
that the Deaf in Denmark are graded from the Kindergarten 
School to Dr. Forchhammer’s Institution, where they all stay a 
year, after which they are classified into grades according to 
their degrees of deafness and moved up a form each year in the 
School to which they are sent. 

Class A, or the cleverest children, go to Mr. Beck’s school 
near by. 

Class B, stay with Dr. Forchhammer and study under his 
guidance on a special oral method invented by himself on 
broad musical lines which struck us as being original and not 
ineffective. 

Class C go to Mr. Hansen’s School at Nyborg and are the 
Semi-Deaf; whilst the residue (Class D) go to Copenhagen 
under Pastor Hogstrom and are taught manually. In addition, 
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the State, we believe, has Schools for Stammerers and the 
Blind, and there is a school run by private enterprise in Copen- 
hagen for the more well-to-do deaf. 

The hours are sensible, from 8 till 1 and 3 till 5, with 10- 
minute breaks at least between each lesson, during which all 
have a meal or a game in the spacious playgrounds. We were 
much struck too, with the deep love shown by old pupils for their 
school, as evidenced by their spending as much of their time 
as possible in its precincts, and by the great numbers of old 
pupils who revisit it on Confirmation Day each year. The 
lesson books, often made by the teachers themselves, are superb 
works of art and often exquisite in design. 

We visited all the State Schools in turn, and were much 
struck with the excellent system on which they are run. 

At Dr. Forchhammer’s Institution we greatly admired the 
Altar Picture of the Ephphatha Miracle, and enjoyed our 
lunch and talk with the Doctor himself and his talented family, 
one of whom was about to be married. Dr. Forchhammer had 
been at one time mathematical tutor to the present King of 
Denmark, and his theoretical knowledge is very wide—he being 
probably a theorist in many directions rather than one who is 
too severely practical. 

On leaving his school we saw one or two more foster 
homes and then proceeded to the flat of Pastor Jacobsen, the 
much-loved Adult Missioner for all Jutland, where we were 
entertained to dinner; after which we delivered our lecture and 
at about 10 P. M. returned to our hotel tired but happy, after 
an unusually eventful and interesting day, in which much 
new and useful knowledge on work for the Deaf was acquired. 

Crossing by the train-ferry next morning, we were soon on 
our way to Nyborg, passing through Odense, en route to which 
we paid a very pleasant visit subsequently to meet Pastor 
Henritzy, the State Missioner to the Deaf for Funsen, with 
services at the Hospital Church, Svendborg, and in other towns. 

This charming town was the birthplace of Hans Christian 
Anderson, the immortal story-teller, and we much enjoyed our 
visit to his house in the course of a stroll through the town. We 
also attended a Danish wedding in the Cathedral and saw one 
or two other churches in the space of a pleasant afternoon. 
But on this occasion we arrived at Nyborg about midday and 
were met by a large company of Danish, Norwegian and 
Swedish teachers. 

It should be explained that in Scandinavia and Finland the 
custom is to give a small travelling bursary to all teachers, so 
that they may travel to other parts and exchange ideas and 
meet other minds—a plan that might well be put into vogue 
in this country also. Thus it was that there was so goodly an 
assemblage of experts to give us the kindest of greetings on 
our arrival at these Danish towns. 

Our week’s stay at Nyborg will live long in our memory as 
one of the happiest experiences of our life. It was the first 
occasion on which we had ever stayed with a family abroad 
and so got into the real home atmosphere of another country. 
For, although we have now travelled extensively abroad, we 
had never previously stayed anywhere excepting in a hotel. It 
was therefore a most delightful and pleasing experience to go 
out to the market with our kindly hostess, one of the most 
motherly women that it has been our good fortune to meet. 

The days flew swiftly by, and each brought its own special 
event. One morning we saw the well-known Dairy Factory, 
and it was an unique experience a year or so later to eat 
cream from that very factory, purchased at an exhibitien in 
London by a member of our household in entire ignorance of 
the fact that we ourselves had visited that place. We noted 
the.. wonderful economy of the farming methods, cattle being 
tethered along every so-called waste spot, such as railway 
embankments, roadside grass, etc., while the co-operation and 
small holding systems were well worth a far longer period of 
study than we could afford on this occasion. Nearly every 


peasant had a small holding, and the black: and white timber 
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square farmhouses,were by no means the least pleasing feature 
of what was to our mind a charmingly attractive landscape. 
One inhabitant told us that the Danish small holding was their 
strongest bulwark against the inroads of Bolshevism; for few 
farms were over 100 acres, and it was rare indeed to see one 
of 1,000; while the beautiful black and white Friesian cattle 
scattered here and there over the vast, gradually undulating 
plain of which the greater part of this country consists were 
another feature of great interest. 

The spirit of combination, too, was most marked, and general- 
ly we saw that the farmers clubbed together to run a dairy 
and did much of their farming on the factory system which. 
is advocated by such experts as Mr. Wibbley. Several of the 
Deaf had farms of their own and made them pay, which. 
was encouraging; though Mr. Hansen found the idea of a 
Farm School for the Deaf was not so feasible, and the build- 
ing originally erected for that purpose was equipped by the 
adult deaf (at their own expense and labour) as.a Home for 
mentally deficient members of this class of the community. 
One farm of 1,000 acres that we visited was given over to: 
horse-breeding (everywhere we were greatly struck with the 
excellence of the Danish drayhorse and farm carthorse, which. 
latter appeared to us to be of rather a lighter build than his- 
English comrade) and seed collecting. The Danish farmer is- 
generally a sound man of business and quick to adapt himself 
to the idea of the moment, and generally with conspicuous- 
success. | 

We were much struck also with the well-adapted planning of- 
the men’s quarters, for on this farm many of the unmarried 
labourers lived in, and with the arrangements made for their 
general comfort, as well as with the cleanness of the yard, the 
spaciousness of the buildings and the splendid equipment of 
the very latest types of machinery which was in full use on. 
this farm. When it is remembered that many thousands of: 
acres of almost irreclaimable heathland in Jutland has been 
turned into quite good farm country by the labours of a single 
man, it will be realized of what stuff these people are made. 
It is said that the Dane is the Englishman’s brother, and by 
the reception we were given and by the modes of life into- 
which we were initiated we must admit that we felt that there- 
was much sound truth in the remark. 

The Danish educational system, with its splendid Folk Schools. 
for the landmen, provides a well-known model which might 
well be imitated elsewhere. Indeed we learned mbvre in our 
three weeks’ stay in this small but very compact and practical 
country than in many another visit of longer duration elsewhere.. 

Another memorable day in our week’s stay at Nyborg was 
our visit to Svendborg, a veritable Clapham Junction of the 
isles, and a veritable offshoot of Paradise itself, to judge by 
the pleasing approach thereto along the side of a charmingly 
wooded estuary, with the sea in the far distance and the town: 
straight in front. 

This old seaside resort, with the quaint museum and its old- 
world air, was in itself a sharp contrast to the rush and hurry 
that one has learnt to associate with the London life of to-day, 
though probably it lies nearer to the metropolis than does- 
Wick or Thurso. 

Nyborg itself, with its deep moats and high roofs and a 
pleasing river and delightfully wooded neighbourhood, was 
as picturesque and old-world a place as one could possibly 
imagine; while Sord, in Zealand, one of the chief scholastic 
centers in Denmark, was an even more pleasing picture, as- 
seen from the carriage window, with ‘lovely unending vistas- 
of woods broken by a view of the’ School buildings in the 
middle distance, with a lovely lake peeping out through the 
trees-that fringed the line in the near foreground. 

Denmark is noted for its extreme fluctuations, but it must 
not be imagined for. one moment that it is ugly. On the con-- 
trary, its innumerable black and white homesteads and _its- 
beechwoods and lakes falling down to the sea, as‘ at Roskilde. 
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with here and there a stately country house, have a distinctive 
and pleasing loveliness that it is impossible to match in any 
other part of Europe. Though Norway may be more: moun- 
tainous and tree-clad, and unique for its fjords and fijelds, or 
Sweden far vaster in its continuous forests of pine, varied by 
chains of large and spacious lakes, little Denmark can easily 
hold its own, in our opinion, with its charming region of 
Skanderborg or Silkeborg, even though its highest hill of 
Himmelbjerg is much under 1,000 feet in height. To visit 


“1866 SOCIETY” BUILDING—VESTIBULE AND STAIRCASE. 


the fens round Ribe, or the heaths of Central Jutland, or the 
beech forests of Zealand, or the coast-road northward from 
Copenhagen, are experiences which are to be envied by any 
lover of the truly beautiful. For where can we see lovelier tints 
of a setting sun than in such a land as this; and do not its 
folks deserve more than a passing word of praise for their 
individual transformation of what might be a dull, uninterest- 
ing island plain into a lovely wooded moorland country, well- 
tilled, well-watered, and well-organized by a busy, kindly race? 

Englishmen have much to be thankful for in claiming descent 
from this splendid stock, and should never forget that it is 
from such a race as this that they inherit many of their most 
sterling characteristics. To visit Denmark is to see ourselves 
in a new light, and if such a visit were used as a basis for 
serious self-examination we feel sure that we should recover 
many of those good qualities that we seen to have lost in recent 
times. One of the most striking arguments in favour of this 
contention lies in the fact that they have imitated and even 
improved on all our best national ideas, while leaving our 
questionable ones severely alone. To visit Denmark was to 
step back to what was of the very best in the Victorian and 
early Edwardian eras. The kindness that we received in the 
schools and as we strolled about in some of the small country 
towns will never be forgotten. 

It was, then, with the feelings of very real regret that one 
morning we found ourselves on the ferry en route for Zealand 
and the capital, though we were able to break the journey 
at the old-world cathedral city and royal burying-place of 
Roskilde—memorable to us also for one of the cheapest and 
‘best vanilla ices that it has been our lot to enjoy. 

Copenhagen, with its magnificient railway-station and mini- 
ature underground railway, which has the only tunnel in all 
‘Denmark, gave us a kindly welcome, and we were soon walk- 
ing past the picturesque Raadhus, with its lofty tower and 
pleasing oriental style of architecture, and within five minutes 
were comfortably installed in another excellent mission hotel 
‘situated in a splendidly central position. Nor should we omit 
to mention the well-wooded grounds of Langelinies, bounded 
‘by the English Church, the Citadel and the sea, which stretched 
for a considerable distance beside the harbour, where might 
‘be seen ships from every part of the world. 

The museum, with its superb collection of flint implements 
and ethnological curiosities, is one of the finest in the world, 
while a visit to St. Mary’s University Church, with its magni- 
ficiently carved Twelve Apostles by the great Thorwaldsen, 


should on no account be omitted. A climb up the Round Tower, 
which is without a staircase, also is an interesting experience, 
and the view enjoyed from its roof is not easily forgotten. 
Nor should the tourist omit to take the day excursion by auto- 
mobile to Elsinore Fortress and the Frederiksborg Slot (palace), 
surrounded by a more than usually beautiful moat, with range 
on range of beechwood in the distance. To our mind this 
ancient chateau is one of the finest in Europe. The Bloch 
pictures in the chapel gallery are worth the journey from 
England alone. 

But, as our readers know, our real object in visiting Copen- 
hagen was to study the work done on behalf of the Deaf. The 
first evidence we had of this was outside the very door of our 
hotel, for but a few doors up the street we found the largest 
laundry in the city, managed and controlled by the deaf them- 
selves; while in an adjacent building connected with it was an 
excellent Home for Aged Deaf men and women. 

Near the further entrance to the Lange Linie promenade are 
situated, next door to each other, the Schools for the Deaf and 
for the Blind, both of which we visited. The latter is interesting 
in that its system of shoemaking was the foundation on which 
the late Sir Arthur Pearson based many of his methods at St. 
Dunstan’s, while the former is of great historic interest in that ’ 
its low elevation is due to the fact that it had to be kept low so 
that the Danish guns could reply to our fleet’s firing in the early 
nineteenth century, when it was erected. 


One of our slides depicts an early examination of the pupils 
by the then King of Denmark, about the year 1815; so it will 
readily be seen that this school is much bound up with historical 
and royal associations. Here we were most kindly entertained 
by Pastor Hogstrom, the Headmaster, and noted with real 
interest his scheme of “potting” the daily press for the benefit 
of his pupils, which might well be copied elsewhere. 

From here we went on to the fine buildings of “1866 Society,” 
thus named because in that year a deaf man founded it as a 
Benefit Society for the local deaf, while to-day its valuable 
work has attracted the attention of royalty and its energetic 
secretary, Mr. Becker, has received government recognition 
of his splendid labours at the far-famed Penny Bank, whereof 
branches are to be seen throughout the land. Mr. Becker is 
famous also for his work at the recent Stockholm Congress of 
the Deaf, which we believe led to the attention of the Salvation 
Army being drawn to this work. This valuable work now 
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extends throughout Scandinavia and Finland, and is undertaken 
by specially trained women officials who visit the deaf in their 
homes, help them with their shopping errands when needed, 
engage in sick nursing and hold regular Sunday and other 
services in the manual language. 

Nor should we forget to mention the years of devoted labour 
that have been put in by Pastor Jorgensen, the senior Danish 
Missioner to the Deaf. His Church for the Deaf (the only one 


in Denmark) is splendidly fitted up and ideally arranged for 
(Concluded on Page 311) 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The Confirmation Class and The Church for the 
Deaf and Blind, Faribault, Minn. 


(Ho ritten for the United American by ene who was preseni.) 


NW 


THE CONFIRMATION CLASS AND THE CHURCH, JUNE 1921. 


SPAIES, that is just what it is—the only church of its 
kind. The writer had the privilege lately of 
| being present at the dedication of this church, 
S| and has been asked to write a report of this 


satisfying an idle curiosity as to what sort of a church this is, 
how it differs from other churches, and where it is found; nor 
are they written simply to tell of an event which, in spite of this 
‘miqueness, does not in the main differ form other church ded- 
ications. The main purpose of this article is to review briefly 
the history of the movement of which this church is one of the 
results, and to try, at least, to awaken an interest in the cause 
which this church does serve. 

But first a few words by way of introduction, not merely 
for the sake of having an introduction, but to bring home to 
you with greater force the need of just such a church. 


Throughout the civilized world are church buildings without. 


number, from the stateliest cathedral to the humblest chapel, 
many of them constructed and furnished with the design of in- 
‘piring reverence, exciting admiraticn and pleasing the senses. 
Lofty spires, with or without the emblem of the cross, point 
the ey2 to where the crucified and risen Savior is enthroned in 
glory, and whence He according to His promise is to return 
in the day of regeneration. And from majestic towers the 
chiming of bells falls upon the ear, reminding worshippers of 
the words of the psalmist: “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made; we will rejcice and be glad in it.” Upon enter- 
ing one of the edifices the eye is delighted by the diffused, mel- 
low light, falling from ornamental stained glass windows, by 
statuary and paintings, by font, altar and pulpit, emblems of 
t.e three greaest manifestations of divine grace—all made the 
more impressive by the very quiet of the place. Presently the 
car is gladdened, as the stillness is softly broken by the inviting 
strains cf the organ prelude, and the soul is lifted in adora- 
tion by the prayer of the officiating minister, by the singing 
cf congregation and of choir, and by the message proclaiming 
the counsel of Ged for the salvation of mankind. Well mav 
the worshippers sing: 


“Oh how blessed is this place, 
: Filled with solace, light and grace!” 


This is an experience which such as you and I have or may 
have occasion to enjoy. And even if otr‘homes for worship 
should not be the more costly, they will nevertheless, possess 
the things that please the senses and satisfy the soul. 


t 


Even 


- 


here font and altar greet the eye, and the ear is gladdened by 
the gospel’s joyful sound. But what of our brother and sister 
who cannot hear or see? The magnificence of church buildings 
means no more to the blind, than do music and spoken prayers 
and sermons to the deaf. Let us thank God that we have eyes 
that see and ears that hear, and not forget to show our thank- 
fulness in deeds—by remembering those who do not possess 
these blessings. Theirs is, and has been, indeed, a lonely life. 
Well might the poet have had such as these in mind when he: 
;enned these most pathetic lines: 


“Friends and Icves we have none, nor wealth, nor blest abode, . 

But the hope, the burning hope and the road, the lonely road,. 

Not for us is content and quiet, and peace of mind, 

For we go seeking cities that we shall never find. 

There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we— 

Who search for the hidden beauty that eyes may never see.. 

Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind, the rain, 

And the watch-fire under the stars, and sleep, and the road: 
again. 

We ot the city of God and the haunt where beauty dwells, 

And we find the noisy mart and the sound of burial bells, 

Never the golden city where radiant people meet, 

Eut the dolorous town where mourners are going about the- 
street. 

We travel the dusty road till the light of the day is dim, 

And sunset shows us spires away on the world’s rim. 

We travel from dawn till dusk, till the day:is past and by, 

Seeking the Holy City beyond the rim of the sky. 

Friends and loves we have not, nor wealth, nor blest abode, . 

But the hope, the burning hope, and the road,—the lonely road.’ 


Such has been the iot of the deaf and the blind through 
centuries and milleniums. Their loneliness was broken only by 
ihe advent of the Christ. But when He and His apostles had’ 
left this earth the blind and the deaf were again left to them- 
selves “seeking the City of God,” and finding—“the sound 
of burial bells.” For them there was “only the road and the 
dawn, the sun, the wind, the rain, and the watch-fire under the- 
stars, and sleep, and the road again. 


“Friends and love they had not,—but the road—the lonely road.” 


Then finally after many years and dreary centuries, when. 
generations after generations of blind and deaf had travelled 
the lonely road in search of “the hidden beauty,” the spirit of” 
Christ awakened in certain men an interest in these, their 
fellow travellers. They helped them to find the city of God; 
and today they have friends, loves and blest abode, though even. 
now their abode is more or less of a lonely road. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century it was a far 
greater misfortune to be deaf than to be blind. The blind’ 
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«could be taught by speech, and did not grow up entirely igno- 
sant. Among the people of Israel and among Christian 
mations the blind learned to know God and his will, while 
-gothing of this could be done for the deaf. And yet but very 
ttle was done for the blind to give them an education, until 
-the interest in the education of the deaf had taken form. ‘The 
first school for the deaf was started in Paris, 1750, by Abbe 
de l’Epee, and soon after many other schools were established 
tn European countries. Of schools for the blind there were 
four in Great Britain in 880. In America the interest in the 
-education of the deaf and the blind dates from the earlier part 
.of the 19th century. Although the work for the education of the 
deaf and the blind was begun by members of the Christian 
Church, still the churches in this country did not for quite a 
‘time seem to be aware of the fact tnat there was a field for mis- 
sion activity. The work was taken up, at last, by one denom- 
‘ination after the other. Among the Lutherans in this country 
those that have done most for the deaf is the (German) Mis- 
-souri Synod. 

From the year 1898 dates the beginning of actual interest in 
‘the religious instruction of the deaf and blind among Luther- 
ans of Norwegian descent in this country. In that year, at 
the annual convention of the United Norwegian Lutheran 
church, a written motion was handed in to the President of the 
«church, Rev. T. H. Dahl, presiding. It proposed that “the 
United church extend its Home mission activities to include 
also the deaf and the blind, with special regard to such as belong 
to the Lutheran church.” This was signed by Olav Lee, a 
teacher at St. Olaf College, and G. H. Bakken, pastor at Fari- 
‘bault, Minn. This motion was in its turn presented to the 
<onvention, championed by one of the signers, and referred 
‘to the standing committee on missions. At the next annual 
«convention the committee recommended that a committee be 
elected to consider the matter and report at the next annual 
canvention. As committee were elected Revs. L. M. Bjorn, Chr. 
Jacobson and Olav Lee. This committee agreed to recommend 
to the annual convention of the church in 1900 that a mission 
umong the deaf and blind be begun, and that a pastor be called 
to do the work, dividing his time between the Lutheran children 
at the state institutions at Faribault and those at similiar insti- 
tutions of other states. The convention voted that the work as 
recommended be begun, and that the mission committee be in- 
structed to find and call a suitable man for the work. Finally 
in 1901 at the next annual convention of the church the mission 
committee could report that Rev. C. M. Larson had been called 
to take up this work but that he was to give only one half of 
his time to the work, as he was also to serve as pastor of two 
local congregations. In 1892 Rev. N. J. Ellestad reports to the 
convention that Rev. Larson has had a class of 18 deaf and 
another of 13 blind children this first year, and adds: “How 
timely that something at last has been done to teach these un- 
fortunate ones the way of salvation.” In 1903 Rev. Larson 
states in his report to the annual convention that he has just 
confirmed a class of eight deaf. At this first confirmation Dr. 
J. N. Tate, Superintendent of the School for the Deaf, was 
present, and has from that day given the work his cordial 
‘support, never missing to attend any of the following confir- 
mation services, The number of those who have since been confir- 
med by the pioneer missionary, Rev. C. M. Larson, and by his 
equally devoted successor, Rev. B. J. Rothnem is not de- 
finitely known to the writer, but they may be counted by hun- 
dreds. Besides this work the two mentioned missionaries have 
also held services for epileptic inmates of a third state insti- 
aution at Faribault. And they have furthermore made mis- 
ssionary visits to the schools for the deaf in Iowa and North 
Dakota. Let me also im this connection call attention to the 
work that Rev. G. H. Bakken did for the blind in the Faribault 
school, before our mission was established. 

Up to the year of 1919 the deaf and the blind have met for 
‘worship in the Immanuel Church, of which the two mentioned 
Missionaries were pastors. But in that year Rev. Rothnem 
because of circumstances, caused by the union of the three 
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Norwegian Lutheran church bodies, accepted a call to Dell 
Rapids, S. D., and is now from that place taking care of the 
deaf Lutherans at the Sioux Falls institution. The congrega- 
tion at Faribault this same year separated from the mission and 
called a pastor exclusively of its own. Thus the deaf and blind 
were left without a pastor and without a church—not for a 
very long time however. The Lord has provided them with a 
pastor and through the efforts of the pastor with a church of 
their own. 

Rev. H. O. Bjorlie, our present missionary, is in the work, 
heart and soul. Though feeling it as a sacrifice to give up his 
dear congregation at Slater, Ia., which he had lately begun to 
serve, he was more than delighted to see his new field and 
the opportunities it offered for doing the Lord’s work. His very 
first visit to the School for the Deaf convinced him that he 
had done the right thing in accepting the call. And when ac- 
cording to agreement with the superintendent, he came to meet 
his classes at that school, he was simply astonished to see the 
number of young boys and girls that flocked into the room. At 
this schocl where our first missionary, Rev. Larson, in 1901 
began work with 18 pupils in one class, Rev. Bjorlie now has 
over 80 pupils divided into three classes. One of these is 
being prepared for confirmation this year. Like his pre- 
decessors, Rev. Bjorlie also gives religicus instruction to classes 
at the Schocl for the Blind. As this is a small school, the classes 
are smaller. In addition to this work at Faribault he also 
takes care of the religious instruction of Lutheran children at 
the School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs, Ia., and is besides 
serving the Ekelund congregation near Faribault. 

Being more free than any of his predecessors, as the city 
congregation now has a pastor of its own, Rev. Bjorlie has been 
able to realize what the two former did long for. He saw the 
need of a church home for the deaf and the blind entrusted to 
his care, and he at once set about to supply this need. By the 
aid of friends, especially Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, of Faribault, 
he secured and remodelled a school building so as to make it 
a pleasant church home and meeting place for his congrega- 
tions. Members of his deaf congregation gladly assisted in 
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making the necessary changes. As the building and church 
yroperty is not paid for, there is an opportunity for you who 
i1ead this, and especiplly if you have any deaf or blind relatives 
at these state institutions—there is an opportunity, I say, for 
you to “do your bit.’ The church is situated on a high and dry 
double corner lot on the East side of the Straight River, mid- 
way between the School for the Deaf and the School for the 
Blind, and only a short distance from either. It thus affords 
a very convenient meeting place. Hitherto the deaf and the 
blind have been obliged to cross several railroad tracks on 
their way to church and so spend much time in going back 
und forth. Danger and annoyance from this source is now a 
thing of the past. In order to make the place more inviting 
Rev. Bjorlie has out of his own funds supplied the church with 
altar, altar-railing, pulpit, organ, electric fixtures, and lamps, 
etc. The church may be used as one room or divided by folding 
doors into two. Here services for the deaf with Sunday schoob 
are held in the forenoon and for the blind in the evening, and 
the Y. P. Society meeting in the afternoon. 

This church was dedicated on the 21st of March, and at 
the same time the new pastor was installed. The installation 
services began with the signing of the 23rd Psalm by a class 
of young deaf pupils. “Come Thou Almighty King” was sung 
by a chorus of blind, and rhythmically signed by a class of 
deaf children, all led by the pastor, while a blind girl played 
the organ. The installation address was spoken by Rev. 
Rothnem. This was followed by the hymn “Angels of Jesus,” 
sung by the blind choir. In the dedication services the pastor, 
Kev. Bjorlie, was assisted by Revs. C. M. Larson, B. J. Roth- 
nem, H. O. Fjeldstad and Olav Lee. Rev. Larson delivered 
the dedication address, first by speaking, then by signing, his 
text being Ps. 90:12. Whenever reading or speaking had to be 
translated into the sign language Mr. A. P. Buchanan, a teacher 
at the School for the Deaf acted as interpreter. At the close 
of the services Mr. H. S. Holstad spoke briefly expressing the 
hope that all present would have an opportunity of meeting, 
conversing, and exchanging views in the Father’s house, whem 
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Children of Mr. Lars M. Larson, Faribault, Minn. 


(These photos were taken about twenty years ago.) 
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ROSA AND VERA. 


Rosa is living at Duluth, Minn, with her deaf husband 
who is a draftsman working for a mining company. Vera 
is on a dairy farm near Northfield, Minn. The entire 
property on her farm was demolished by a great tornado 
two years ago. Her husband has made a new start and 

is making a success: of the dairy business. 
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Left—LOUIS. M. LARSON 
Now living in Cincinnati, Ohio and working as a chemist 
| for an ink concern. 
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The Three Musketeers of Salt Lake City, Utah 


By E. F. L. 


=) HERE is nothing in all the world equal to seeing 
America in an automobile or even in a little 
flivver a la tin-can-tourist. There is always 
so much to see and discover while using the 
—— gasoline route along the highways stretching in 
alluring distances across this magnficent continent of America. 
And there are all the different kinds of Americans to meet 
-at all the stopping places in the various States en route which 
add to the interest of passing other tourists on the road. An 
dnstance of this was experienced last summer when the flivver 
carrying Dr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler Long on the way to Cali- 
fornia stopped at Salt Lake City, Utah and discovered the 
-three deaf musketeers there. 

Chugging up the great back of the beautiful Wasatch 
“Mountains of Utah then meanering down the narrow winding 


DR. and MRS. J. SCHUYLER LONG AT THE SEA 
GULL MONUMENT AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

The monument is in memory of the time when a plague 
of grasshoppers were about to ruin the crops of the early 
yettlers and great flocks of sea gulls saved them by eating 
up all the grasshoppers. 


“mountain road and following a foaming river through a lovely 
canyon, there are grand views of the fertile valleys of 
Utah and Salt Lake City im the distance. Here and there 
aiong the river through the canyon were the tents of many auto- 
tourists resting and fishing for trout. Then, at last, Salt 
Lake City with glimpses of the great Mormon Temple and the 
~"S'abernacle and finally a close-up of the home-like abode of the 
‘three deaf musketeers. . 

Salt Lake City gives one great feeling of well-earned rest at 
-once and the faithful trio of tall long limbed Wenger brothers— 
the three musketeers—emphasize the effect with their hearty 
zreetings of welcome and _ insistent hospitality. | Those 
‘brothers are Ray, Arthur, and Hart Wenger and besides 


themselves there’s their wonderful mother, lawyer-father, and 
lovely sister all together in a cozy bungalow. The elder 
brother in the Wenger family means twins in the persons of 
Ray and Arthur though Ray claims to be the oldest by a few 
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The flivver that braved the Rocky Mts., Wasatch Mts., 
and Sierra Nevadas with Dr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler Long in 
1921 


hours. Hart is the “baby” of the family but is as tall and 
strapping as his older brothers and tries to outdo them in 
thinking up mirth-provoking stunts. The twins, Ray and 
Arthur, are inseparable and seem to have the same tastes. 
They both became semi-deaf from sickness when nearly three 
years of age. This led their brilliant mother to use her great 
initiative by becoming their teacher and keeping up their 
remnant of hearing by speaking close to their ears and also 
making them observe her lips in speaking. With no knowledge 
of oral education for the deaf, she carried on this training 
ot the twins and when they were of school age educated them 
at home till they were about fourteen years old when they 
finished at the Utah School for the Deaf and went to Gal- 
taudet College. After a few years at Gallaudet they decided 
to stay at home and try the University of Utah right in Salt 
Lake City. Accordingly they agreed between themselves that 
cach go out to find employment and the one securing the best 
paying job would keep it and pay the expenses of the other 


On the sands at Great Salt Lake after a salty dip. Arthur 
Wenger and Miss Kate Keely with Ray Wenger and Mrs. 
Harry Smith buried in the sand. 


for a course in the University. As it fell to the lot of Arthur 
to find the place with the most money, Ray enrolled at the 
University and in time made good with a degree in his line 
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The merry undergraduate Arthur Wenger, 
of the University of Utah, with his little broth- 
er Hart who has submitted to being robbed of 
his hat. 


The grave and dignified bacterialogist, Ray Wenger, and 
hig little brother Hart. 


of work as a bacterologist. Now he has made a good position 
as a microscopist in the largest hospital in Salt Lake City and 
is sending Arthur to the University in turn. The young 
Hart became slightly deaf (just out of sympathy for his 
elder brothers and for the fun of it as he laughingly asserts) 
and also attended the School for the Deaf at Ogden, Utah. He 
is acting as a supervisor there now until he sees his own way 


Figuratively (with best foot forward) on a 
pedestal in the ‘“‘Hall of Fame” (a la Douglas Uteh in Salt Lake City. The doctor twin, 
Fairbanks) is the youngest of the three Ray, wears a hat while the undergraduate 
musketeers, Hart Wenger. 
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The Wenger twiny at the University ot 


twin, Arthur, sports a cap. 


to becoming something big like Ray. His tastes are for Mech- 
anics with plenty of oil and grease and he is a wizard at 
understanding the innards of any automobile so he has his 
thoughts on the Engineering Department of the University. 
Since Ray has made a success of his profession, he has been 
thinking cf taking a year’s leave of absence and attending 
the University of California for a course in his work. 

The three deaf :musketeers are enthusiastic in showing their 
friends all the attractions of their native city and its sur- 
19unding country of beautiful canyons and fertile valleys. 

In the city are natural hot springs which are utilized to 
fill a great bathing pool where a delightful bath in its warm 
sulphur waters is most refreshing. And the great Salt Lake at 
Saltair beach is a never ending attraction for recreation 
and amusement. The State and other big buildings in the 
city have interior decorations of the most beautiful marble 
cuarried from Utah mines. The famous Mormon Temple 
was forty years in building and is a marvel of architecture 
und the queer round-roofed Tabernacle by its side holds the: 
vrandest pipe organ in the world and has a regular unpaid 
choir of more than four hundred mixed voices. A whole sum- 
mer could be spent at Salt Lake City and vicinity with the 
greatest pleasure for it has many things possessed by no other 
place in the world. And the three musketeers are there with 
their happy smiles and spirit of good fellowship. “Marvellous,” 
indeed, are those “three musketeers.” More than marvellous,. 
too, is the beautiful city of Salt Lake. 


A FREEBORN AMERICAN 
A prospective customer having been asked for a financial 
statement replied: 
“dear Sirs 
@ I got your letter asking for aLis of my Assetts and Liabilities 
now i tole you wen i sent in that order that I was keeping a 
as Assests and Liabiliies* on hand and be sides if nnnn dedwi 
resterrant and not a Genrul Store and i dont keep sich things 
as Assests and Liabilities on hand and be sides if nnnn dedwi 
non of your bizness how manie have i got no how. they 
was a feller nosin around here yesterday wot said as how his 
name was R g dun & company and he asted me how much 
money did i have and i kicked him clear inter the middle of next 
sunday. i tell you wot i wont have no meddlin in my business 
i am as good as any man and a bettern some if you dont 


want to sel me them goods wy go to H please answer by 
next male. Piere Coco.” 
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Distinctive Features of Schools for the Deaf 


No. 19---The South Carolina School 
By CLARA BELLE ROGERS 
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a EV. NEWTON PINCKNEY WALKER, 
| while teaching a school for hearing children, 
having become interested in some deaf chil- 
dren in the neighborhood, decided to devote 

—e his entire time to the education of the deaf, 
so he spent a few months (in 1848) at the Georgia School 
for the Deaf, preparing himself for this special work, and 
there he got his first lesson in the use of the manual 
alphabet. 

On the 22nd of January, 1840, Mr. Walker admitted a 
class of five deaf children into his school for hearinz 
children, The first pupils admitted were John M. Hugh- 
ston, FE. Melton Hughston, E. Jane Hughston, Irene A. 
Cooper and Harvey W. Bennett, all of whom were resi- 
dents of Spartanburg District. By the end of that year, 
three more children were admitted. 

In 1849, Mr. Walker bought the hotel building near the 
big spring at Cedar Spring and established a_ private 
school for the deaf. Mr. Richard C. Springs, of York 


County, S. C., a graduate of the New York School for the 
Deaf, was employed by Mr. Walker as his first assistant. 
teacher. 

In April 1855, a department for the Blind was added. 
Professor James Henderson, a graduate of the Tennessee 
‘School for the Blind, was the first teacher. 


In 1857, the school was changed to a State school, 
supported by the State. The State erected in 1857—’59 
the present buildings. 

Rev. Newton Pinckney Walker died 
1861. The schocl was carried on without the appointment 
of a superintendent from) November, 1861, to April, 1865, 
on account of the unsettled condition of our country dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

In October, 1866, Professor James Henderson and Dr. 
Newton Farmer Walker (our present Superintendent) 
were appointed Associate Principals, and the school was 
re-opened, but after one session, was again closed, on 
account ef the continued unsettled condition of the State’s 
finances. 7 

In September, 1860, tiie school was again re-opened with 
John M. Hughston, (one of the first five pupils admitted) 
a graduate, as superintendent, but in 1872, he resigned, 
and the present superintendent, Dr. Newton Farmer 
Walker, was appointed. 

The Department for Colored pupils was opened in 1883. 

In 1832, South Carolina sent her first deaf pupils to the 
Hartford (Connecticut) School, and from 1832 to 1849 
(the date of the opening of the South Carolina School) 
South Carolina paid the whole or a part of the expenses 
of seventeen pupils at the Hartford School. Mrs. Sarah 
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W. C. Rogers (nee Holmes), and her brother (grand- 
mother and grand-uncle of ye scribe) were the first deaf 


children, sent by South Carolina to Hartford. 

List of Superintendents from 1849 to 1922: 
ee a. are ie 1849 to 1861 
School closed from ....... Le EE TEN 1861 to 1865 
Prof. James Henderson Associate 
Dr. Newton F. Walker 'Pviacipele itt . 1866 to 1867 
John M. Hughston ...... eer er Siam exctomen 1869 to 1872 
Dr. Newton Farmer Walker ............... 1872 to 1873 
eel Cee FOU ona ds kw kcdescdedenepesics 1873 to 1876 
Dr. Newton Farmer Walker ............... 1876 to 1922 


The “Palmetto Leaf” made its first appearance as our 
school paper in 1887. Professor David S. Rogers, (uncle 
of ye scribe), now a teacher in the Kansas School for 
the Deaf, selected the name for our paper, when he 
taught here. At first, it was a very small sheet, and 
published regularly, but now it is a nice large paper, 
published weekly with the aid of a linotype. 

The total number of pupils enrolled from 1849 to 1856, 
during the time the school was the property of Rev. 
Newton Pinckney Walker, was 65. 

The total number of pupils enrolled from 1849 to 1893 
was 435. 

In 1893, there were 130 pupils and 8 teachers, and in 
1922, there are 262 pupils and 28 teachers. 

In 1880, a special teacher of Articulation was em- 
ployed and a teacher of Drawing and Painting was added 
in 1880. 

We have three large buildings,—Main, Girls’ Dormitory 
and Primary—(all three stories high, heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity) a large industrial building, 
a gymnasium, new laundry and new heating plant. 

We are supplied with pure water from a large cold 
spring, 600 yards from the school. The water is forced 
into a very large tank by electric pumps. 

In industries, we have domestic science, sewing, cro- 
cheting, basketry, weaving, printing, carpentry, shoe-mak- 
ing, broom-making and mat and mattress-making. 

We need a new gymnasium, as ours now is rather too 
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small. We expect to get a new large gymnasium, with a 
swimming pool, in a year or so. 

An up-to-date dining-room, kitchen and chapel were. 
begun during the summer of 192I and were einen 
the following spring. 

When all the contemplated improvements are com-- 
pleted, our school will be one of the best in the United 
States. 

The South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind 
has become the pride of the State, receiving yearly from. 
the legislature an appropriation, which is done in a spirit 
of most cheerful benefaction. 

Dr. Newton Farmer Walker has fitted all of his three 
sons for the same work in the educational interests of 
the deaf and aad the blind. ‘The eldest son, Prof. Horace 
Walker is Superintendent of the Tennessee School for- 
the Deaf; Prof. Albert Walker, President of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind; and Prof. Laurens. 
Walker, Principal of the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. 


CRUEL 

Martin W. Littleton, at a dinner in New York, was talking. 
about a political orator who exaggerated somewhat. 

“The fellow,” said Mr. Littleton, “was addressing a meeting. 
ene night in my former home in Dallas. He complained bitterly. 
in his address of a certain alleged abuse of power.” 

“ “Are we to take this lying down?’ he roared. 

“Then a little man in a back seat said shrilly: 

“* No, old chap, the reporters ’Il do that.’ ” 

—Marshalltown Times-Republican. 


‘A FIGURE OF SPEECH 
“Mamma, can a door speak?” 
“Certainly not, dear.” 
“Then why did you tell Annie this morning to answer the- 
door ?” 
“It is time for you to go to school, dear.”—Selected. 


See inside front cover for Combination subscription rates. 
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(1) The automobile has sueceeded old Dobbin in California as well as 
retained as part of thé farm equipment. Miss Sink is at the left. (2) 


this creek aad impart to the water the peculiar taste to which it owes its name. 


is northern California’s greatest playground. (4) <A _ closer view of the 
growth common to the fertile Sonoma valley. (5) General view of the 
except the mountain tops. 


eyF ALL the small rivers of California, the Russian 

\ River is perhaps the best known. Locally to 
“ah San Franeiscans it is in point of numbers the city’s 

= Y| best patronized summer resort. Upwards of fifty 
Be thousand people annually spend their vacations on 
‘the banks of this beautiful stream. Rising in Mendocino county, 
amidst hills beautiful alike for their wooded slopes and oper 
spaces, it runs south through an exceedingly fertile region, past 
vine clad hills and lowlands bearing almost every conceivable 
‘kind of cultivated grain and fruit.. Past many little thriving 
towns it goes until finally, as it nears the district made famous: 
"by Luther Burbank’s experimental gardens and Jack London’s 
Valley of the Moon, it turns west. Soon the cultivated areas 


along the river’s banks disappear and wooded slopes with 
giant redwoods take their places. Pleasure craft glide over the 


Photos by Miss Sink 
elsewhere, but faithful farm animals which have seen long service are still 
Sulphur Creck is a irtbutary to Russian River. Sulphur springs flow into 

(3) <A dip in the Russian river. In point of numbers the Russian river 
ranch house. In the foreground may be seen some of the luxuriant floral 
Sink ranch at Cioverdale. ‘The ranch includes all the land in this picture, 


placid waters and every few hundred yards one comes upon 
groups of bathers disporting themselves in the tepid waters or 
sunbathing upon the sands of the innumerable little beaches 
which dot the banks of the river. Everywhere summer homes 
nestle amidst the trezs and hills which follow the winding 
course of the river to the sea. 

One of these prosperous towns past which the Russian River 
flows is Cloverdale. It 1s as beautiful a place as the name 
implies. But we are interested in Cloverdale, chiefly because 
it was the childhood home of the subject of this sketch. Gene- 
vieve Sink was raised upon one of the fertile farms of this 
district, a farm which ran from the banks of the river across 
the valley up into the hills. The region- around Cloverdale is 
well adapted to the growth of the vine and the Sink farm was 
a great producer of grapes and wine, rivalling the products 
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This photo of Miss Sink was taken on the top of Grizzly Peak, 
one of the highest mountains around San Francisco Bay. From 
ihe sumuat o. Grizzly Peak one can look down upon the homes 
of a third of the population of California. Miss Sink is an en- 
thusiastic mountain climber and also an expert amateur photo- 
grapher. The photo was taken by herself, a self-timer being at- 

tached to tue Camera. 


-of France and Italy. The family orchard supplied all the table 
fruits that desire could wish, and altogether the place was one 
befitting a prosperous rancher and vineyardist such as Mr. 
Sink was. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Genevieve attended the state school for the deaf in Berkeley, 
where she laid the foundation for whatever subsequent advanc- 


ed training she secured. Graduating from the state school with- 


out any special notice, she attended several private schools 
in the hopes of fitting herself for some career. Half a dozen 
years drifted along in this manner, during the course of which 
she studied architectural drawing. Her lettering attracted the 
attention of others and she was advised to take a course in 
engraving. After four months spent in a school of design, she 
secured a position with the jewelry firm of Shreve, Treat, Ecret, 
and Company. This firm, located in San Francisco, is a rapidly 
growing concern, employing seventy-five people and being one 
of the largest on the coast. Miss Sink rapidly rose in the 
employ of the company, until now she finds herself at the head of 
the engraving department. In her capacity she frequently 
engraves thousands of dollars worth of jewelry and gold and 
silver ware daily. The firm’s patrons are amongst the city’s 
wealthiést and most exacting and discriminating people and 
it speaks well for Miss Sink’s ability that she is able to meet 
their demands. 

Miss Sink leads an independent and care free life. She is 
fond of the outdoors and frequently runs up to the ranch which 
still remains in the family possession. So prolific is the ranch 
in its variety of fruits that Miss Sink can receive a box of fruit 
fresh from the trees any month in the year. Miss Sink is fond 
of the camera and the pictures which illustrate this article are 
samples of her work. She has taken many trips into the fast- 
nesses of the Sierras and later we expect to reproduce other 
samples of her photographic skill which well illustrate these 
regions. Miss Sink is but another example of the boys and 
girls from the California school who have made good, beyond 
the expectations of her instructors, examples which have led the 


ne 
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ENGRAVING ‘| 


STYLES OF -ENGRAVING. These engravings are the work of Miss Genevieve Sink. Miss Sink is engraver for the jewelry firm of Shreve, Treat and 


Ecret, one of the largest establishments in San Francisco. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


latter to feel that some latent talent hitherto undiscovered lies 
within the breast of every graduate. 


Formerly the deaf were divided into two classes, the deaf- 
mute and the semi-mute. Deaf-mutes were those born deaf, 
the congenitally deaf, or those who lost their hearing at such 
an early age that whatever speech and language they once 
possessed was practically forgotten. The semi-mute retained 
at least a modicum of speech and language. The terms deaf- 
mute and semi-mute were very good definitions and served 
the purpose well, but the word mute gradually came into dis- 
favor. Almost coincidentally there arose a new class of the 
deaf, the hard of hearing. This is rather a broad term and 
<overs not only those who were formerly termed deaf-mutes and 
semi-mutes, but is used particularly to refer to the adult deaf, 
who still retain a portion of their hearing. Lately a fourth class 
of the deaf has put in an appearance. These are the deafened. 
It is not quite clear just who the deafened are, but evidently 
the term is used to include those who have through accident or 
disease been deprived of their hearing in adult life. Under 
this definition those of our soldiers who lost their hearing in 
the recent war are deafened. 

Deafened is a soft word. It doesn’t seem to carry the 
stigma of the deaf-mute. But there the stigma ends. Our 
deaf-mute is a hard-boiled dyed-in-the-wool deaf person. He 
knows his place on earth; he is quite capable of getting a job 
and keeping it. He is a sort of independent chap, who most 
likely marries and has a family; he knows where to find re- 
creation and sociability, and he uses the sign language when- 
ever and wherever he pleases. He long ago ceased to consider 
his deafness a handicap and he has dropped the idea of self- 
pity, if he ever did possess any such idea. 

The deafened and most of the hard of hearing are beings 
transplanted from one world into another. They haven't be- 
come accustomed to new surroundings and possibly never will. 
Melancholy stalks at their door and frequently death is looked 
upon as a welcome relief. Independence and self-reliance have 
taken wings. This was the tale of yesteryear, but lately things 
for the deafened and the hard of hearing have improved. We 
find schools under private enterprise instructing these classes 
of the deaf in lip-reading so that they may in a greater or less 
degree regain their former position in the world of the hear- 
ang. We find clubs maintained where they may assemble and 
mix with each other and through their community of interest feel 
at ease. In order to further unite these clubs there has been 
formed the American Association for the Hard of Hearing. 
‘This association held a convention last summer and another will 
be held this summer. 

For a couple of dollars a year one may become a member 
of a club in San Francisco maintained for deafened and hard 
of hearing people. This includes access to comfortable quarters 
and the sociability attached to the place. Or one may even find 
‘board and room at the club headquarters. Similar clubs are 
‘springing up with great rapidity in various sections of the 
country. 

All this is a step in the right direction, but no matter to what 
-degree the art of speech and lip-reading is carried on, club life 
~will never take on the same aspect or be conducted with the 
‘same freedom of intercourse as will be found amongst the deaf 
who use the sign language. The same applies even more 
forcibly to conventions. The practice of some of the new clubs 
of soliciting work for their members or of placing wares 
manufactured by the club before the general public has never 
‘been followed by clubs or associations for the deaf proper. 
Quite the reverse; any solicitations under the guise of deafness 
‘being treated with the greatest severity. 

Many attempts have been made to “restore the deaf to 
society,” in other words to prevent them from intermingling and 
aintermarrying. Strange to say those who have been most active 
iin this. matter. are the very ones who are now promoting 


the intermingling of the deafened and hard of hearing in clubs 
and associations. Those of the deaf who are familiar with the 
sign language and are also good lip-readers and who’ have 
had experience with all forms of club life amongst the deaf 
are a little puzzled to account for the seemingly round about 
tactics which have been indulged in of late by the “restored to 
society” advocates. 


Martin Aronsohn, the deaf notary of San Francisco, for many 
years hung out his shingle at Market and Kearney streets, one 
of the city’s busiest corners. Naturally in the course of time 
he met with many unusual experiences, some of which termin- 
ated in legal action. One individual, so the story goes, engaged 
Mr. Aronsohn in a long drawn out dispute. He would drop 
into the office and carry on the argument on a pad furnished 
by Mr. Aronsohn. The latter would toss the crumpled sheets of 
correspundence under the counter, apparently upon the floor 
but in reality into a box. Finally the matter was carried into 
the courts, and Mr. Aronsohn surprised his adversary by pro- 
ducing all the past correspondence, in neatly stacked sheets, as 
evidence in his favor. Thereafter the other party whenever 
he had occasion to transact business in Mr. Aronsohn’s office, 
produced a small pocket slate upon which he made known his 
business, afterwards carefully erasing the same with his coat 
sleeve. 


The San Francisco Association for the Deaf has a very 
ambitious program outlined for the next few months. In addi- 
tion to other things they have announced an Easter party, a 
hike to Muir Woods, a carnival, an auto truck ride, an indoor 
circus, a “49 Camp” social, a launch trip, and a banquet to be | 

(Concluded on Page 297) 


Douthful Argonauts 


VIRGINIA ANN WHITE 
Virginia who is nearly two years old, is on her mother’s 
side, an Argonaut to the second degree, the latter being also 
a native Californian. Virginia’s father hails from Utah, sq * 
we are ata loss to account for the Virginia. Virginia lives 
in Berkeley and every morning sees her father off for San 
Francisco, where he is a pressman. ; 
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JE MET THEM as they stood at one of the ob- 
servation windows of the Washington Monument, 
on the banks of the historic Potomac River, five 
hundred feet above terra firma. They were two 
FAX Z| manly, earnest-looking, well dressed young men, 
students of Gallaudet College, evidently out for an intellectual 
lark. Frank Selins, the taller and younger of the two, was 
thoughtful of mien, serious, composed, quiet and prophetic. 
Robert Middleton, on the other hand, was short, corpulent and 
fair; restless, talkative, noisy and retrospective. 

It was a beautiful day in late October—one of those not too 
frequent days when outdoor life in the national capital reaches 
its apex of perfection. The murky atmosphere of summer, 
Lorne in from the marshes of the south and east; the suffocating 
heat radiating from the tarred roadways and cemented walks, 
and the dismal and forbidding gloom of the endless lanes of 


-overladen trees had given way to a clear, open, cool expansion 


carrying with it just a tiny touch of that autumnal crispness 
so inviting to acceleration, 

With powerful binocles, Frank Selins and Robert Middleton 
alternately and eagerly surveyed the surrounding vistas of 
cities and villages, wooded plains, rugged hills, winding rivers 
und cultivated fields. To the north stood the hills of Maryland, 
mentioned by Whittier in his martial poem, ‘Barbara Frietchie,” 
and further beyond, slightly to the northwest, were the sculpture- 
lined ridges of Gettysburg; to the east glimmered the sheen of 
the Potomac, farther beyond the sand-dunes of Maryland and 
further still the lordly Chesapeake; to the south stretched the 
land of Robert E. Lee with its fading memories of Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg and Appomatox, and to the west the Blue Ridge 
and the wild mineral country of West Virginia. Below lay 
the city of Washington with its public buildings of gray granite, 
white marble or dull colored limestone; its red brick buildings 
and antiquated negro homes; its churches, its halls and gaudy 
theatres; its patches of little parks ornamented with statues, - 
and its painfuliy symmetrical streets. 

It was a picture such as no painter could conceive nor canvas 
hold! The exclaniations of delight of Frank Selins and Robert 
Middleton were unrestrained to the point of extravagance 
and yet so varying in intensity and quality that it was not 
difficult to see that each was fashioned after a different mold. 

We shall try to produce a few of their worth-while comments, 
gathered piecé-meal from the vantage point of a cold corner 
into which their thoughtless and irreverent youth had thrust 
eur timid and hoary presence: 

MIDDLETON: How grand and awesome is the panorama 
s read before us! Do you realize that we stand on the pinnacle 
of the temple of patriotism; and that the heart of the mightiest 
country of the world lies underneath our feet? What would 
not one do to hold such a country in the hollow of his hand! 

SrLins: Nearly two thousand years ago a greater than you 
or I or any living man stood on the pinnacle of the temple 
of the world and saw spread before Him, in imagination, all 
the kingdoms that were and were to be and He would not 
commit the most insignificant crime in order to possess them. 
Beware, my friend, the fate of Damosceles! 

MippLeToN: See yonder that beautiful bhridg* spanning the 
Potomac. Would that that river were the black Tiber and. that 
I were Publius Horatius sent to defend it against the assaults 
of the Etruscans. 

SELINS: There is a. greater bridge, called, Manhood, which 


_meeds defense against the incursions of many sins. 


MIDDLETON: Beyond that green mountain barrier to.the west 
is a wonderful gorge which may be penetrated only by a narrow 
path skirted by a wild torrentia/ river. Would that that name- 
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less pass were Thermopylae and that I were Leonidas of 
Sparta sent to defend it against Xerxes’ hosts of Medes and 
Persians. 

SELINS: Why speak of the ancients and their feats of arms? 
Has not the present its hosts of enemies—ignorance, cowardice, 
sloth, slander, greed, deceit, oppression, immorality and malice? 

MiIpDLETON: O! my pessimistic friend, disciple of the philo- 
sopher Schopenhauer, you do well to parrot the complaint of 
vour master, “The Times Are Very Evil.” See the imposing 
Library of Congress yonder. It preserves upon its serried 
ranks of iron shelves the lore of mankind. Upon its walls are 
chiseled in gold the names of all the truly great of history. 
The name of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, our patron saint, 
is there. 

SeLIns: Gallaudet was great because he served others. The 
Master saith: ‘Whosoever shall be great among you, let him 
be your servant.” 

MippLeTton: Over there among the trees I espy the ivy-man- 
tled tower and the spires of Gallaudet. Here is a beautiful 
little volume of War Poetry. Now, listen to the song of Wini- 
fred M. Letts: 


‘IT saw the spires of Oxford 
As 1 was passing by 

The gray spires of Oxford 

Against the pearl-gray sky.” 


SELINS: You have omitted the concluding lines of the s.anza. 
Read them to me. 
MIDDLETON (reads): 


“My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die.” 


SELINS: Read further on, please. 
MIDDLETON (reads): 


“The years go fast at Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 
The hoary Colleges look down 

On careless boys at play.” 


ies. ee 


SELINS: You have omitted the concluding lines of that stanza 
also. Read them to me. 
MippLeTon (hesitatingly reads on): 


“But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away.” 


SELINS: That will do, my dear Middleton. The years go 
fast in Gallaudet also,—the golden years and gay! But what 
troubles me is that so few of her stalwart sons put their games 
away and go abroad to die when the bugle sounds in the ter- 
rible warfare for righteous and wisdom and peace. 

Let us see. The present year marks the sixtieth anniversary 
of the conception of the college. It was established two years 
later, June 28, 1864. During these sixty years one thousand 
three hundred and forty-five (1,345) students have been ma- 
triculated. They came from every state and territory in the 
Union. Nineteen (19) came from Canada, four (4) from 
Ireland, one (1) from Scotland and one (1) from Wales. Two 
hundred and ninety-nine (299) of them received the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, fifty-two (52) the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science, twenty-nine (29) the Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, 
and fourteen (14) the Degree of Bachelor of Letters,—a total 
of three hundred and ninety-four (394). 

One hundred and, thirty-six have graduated from the Nor- 
mal Department, which was established in 1892. Of this num- 
ber eighty-seven (87) received the Degree of Master of Arts, 
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tten (10) the Degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy and forty-six (46) 
were presented with Diplomas. 

In addition, thirty-two (32) graduates and others received 
the Degree of Master of Arts, either honorary or in course, 
~one (1) received the Degree of Master of Science and one (1) 
‘the Degree of Bachelor of ‘Divinity; three (3) received the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Pedagogy, thirteen (13) the Degree of Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters, five (5) the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, nine (9) the Degree of Doctor of Letters, four (4) the 
Degree of Doctor of Science and two (2) the Degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. It is an honorable record! 

Speaking more particularly of the one thousand three hundred 
and forty-five (1,345) graduates and former students of the 
College, they are scattered from one end of the country to the 
other and are filling many and various posts of honor and 
emolument. There is scarcely a movement of note concerning 
the Deaf that does not owe its beginning or continuance, in 
some measure at least, to one or more of them. The National 
Association of the Deaf with its many Branches; the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf with its eighty-seven Divisions; 
the scores of State and Alumni Associations; the hundreds of 
minor organizations in the cities and towns and in the Schools 
for the Deaf owe much to the wisdom, the resourcefulness and 
the virlity of graduates and former students of Gallaudet 
College. It is an honorable record! 

However, there is one profession that this large aggregation 
of fine bodies, fine souls and fine intellects has scarcely touched. 
I refer to the profession of preaching,—the Silent Ministry to the 
Deaf. Only twenty (20) out of a greatly to be desired hun- 
dred or more (100-+-) have adopted it as their life work. They 
are the Reverends C. O. Dantzer, J. H. Kent, G. F. Flick, Dr. 
J. H. Cloud, H. C. Merrill, F. C. Smielau, J. H. Pulver, O. J. 
Whildin, H. L. Tracy, C. W. Charles, Harry Van Allen (de- 
ceased), A. W. Mann (deceased), B. R. Allabough (deceased), 
J. M. Koeheler (retired), Dr. P. J. Hasenstab, H. S. Rutherford, 
S. M. Freeman, J. W. Michaels, A. D. Bryant and Utten E. Read. 

It is difficult to understand why such a sacred calling—so full 
of honors, so replete with the possibilities of doing good, so in- 
viting to self-sacrifice, so filled with opportunities for social, 
mental and moral advancement, so abounding in association with 
good books and real men and women should not attract a much 
larger number. 

Is it because the fear of indifference and inattention and 
empty pews haunts them or is it because, in contrast to the 
glorious tales of Horatius at the Bridge and Leonidas at the 
Pass of Thermopyle, the stories of discouragements are so 
common place and sordid? Are they affrightened by the evil 
reports of contests with poverty and sin, with ignorance and 
death? Do the prospects of visits to the lonely prison cell, the 
miserable poor house, the disease laden hospital, the squalid 
home, the crowded court-room, the bizzare dance hall, the dark 
and dangerous areaway, the primrose path congeal their blood 
and cool their ardor? Is it because such work is not spectacular, 
‘because it is not beautiful, because it goes unheralded and 
unsung or because it brings no great monetary return? 

Well, so be it; it is grey and unattractive at times, it generally 
passes unnoticed of men, it is often known only to the partici- 
pants and to God, it rarely has reward except in the half ex- 
pressed gratitude of restored and refilled hearts, in the sweet in- 
cense of the silent orisons of re-made friendships, in the thank- 
fullness of recovered homes and in the comforting consciousness 
of duty done. 


The true soldier, however, does not hesitate! The call to 
service is to him a call to Balaklava. It finds him ready, 
willing and unafraid. 

But come, my dear Middleton, the golden sun is setting in the 
west. I see the frantic guardian from below calling to us to 
descend. Afar off I perceive our faithful servitor, Douglass 
Craig, laboriously ascending the ivy-covered and spire-crowned 
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tower to ring the Angelus Bell. Read the two remaining stanzas. 
ere we go, please. They are so beautiful! 
MIDDLETON (reads with deep feeling): 


“They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad 
The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod— 
They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than -ven Oxford town.” 


A NEW SOCIETY ORGANIZED 

The Montreal Hebrew Deaf Society wishes to announce 
that it has been formed by the Jewish deaf-mutes of 
Montreal and under the above name. Meetings are held 
once a week at a member’s house. The aim of the Society 
is to further the friendship amongst the Jewish deaf-mutes 
and to keep them adherent to the Jewish faith. 

Recently a party was given by the Society in honor of 
Mr. Leon Abramovitch’s birthday, and a very enjoyable 
time was had. The honored member being presented with 
many fine gifts. 

The following members have been elected as officers for the 
present term: President, Joseph Schwartzman; Vice-President, 
David Tatavsky; Secretary, Alex. Goldstein. 

Committee: Mr. Stein and Mr. L. Abramovitch. 

Kindly address all correspondence to Mr. J. Schwartz- 
man. 


THE ARGONAUT 
(Continued from Page 295) 


This is Virginia Ann White, and oh, yes, lest you may fail to 
notice him, I'll call your attention to the goat. 


followed by dancing. It is the most extensive program under- 
taken of late by any of the clubs about the bay. The recent 
vaudeville given by the Berkeley Division of the N. F. S. D. 
was an exceptionally well rendered affair. The juvenile, 
classic, and flower dances, and the skit which completed the 
program, were witnessed by more than a hundred people 
which is a large attendance for Berkeley. 


NOTICE YE FRATS! ! ! 


On and after May 1, 1922 the offices of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, will be located at Suite 905, 
130 North Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
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Edited by A. L. Pach 


RECENTLY tried the experiment of coaxing 
other people to help me write this column by 
inviting contributions on “People we can do 
without,” but only three of my fellow deaf people 
came to the rescue. So here’s another try at it. 

What, then is the most embarrassing incident that you have 
experienced that was due solely to your deafness? I have 
had so many in the course of forty years that I have forgotten 
most of them, but here’s the very latest. I had my first ride 
in a “jitney bus” over in Jersey last Sunday and on the outward 
journey I found myself standing in a crowd that occupied 
every inch of space in the dark, dingy ark. The driver col- 
lected my fare when I got in, and I assumed that that was the 
regular proceeding, and on my return journey caught a big 
roomy, well lighted bus that was headed in the direction I 
wanted to go, and on entering tendered the driver my nickel, 
but he seemingly declined it. As is usual with deaf people, 
1 did not think it necessary to advertise the fact that I cannot 
hear, so thinking it might be a higher fare vehicle, I pocketed 
the nickel and tendered a quarter, but that too was declined, 
and the driver kept his eyes right straight ahead. Right 
straight ahead of him was one of those coin receptacles that 
street car conductors wear as belts and coin holders, and I 
jumped to the conclusion I was to put my fare therein, which 
I promptly did, only to have the chauffeur look at me in a 
decidedly hurt tone of vbice, so to speak, at which I took the 
only vacant seat, only to have the rest of the passengers 
giggle at my predicament. Soon after a couple signaled for 
“stop,” and they paid as they departed, and I saw a great 
light, and apologized to the driver and tendered another nickel, 
which he declined. 

Well how were YOU up against it? 


Here is still another embarrassing moment for a deaf man, 
and it happened right here in New York only a week ago. 
Even in the days before Andy Volstead became the greatly be- 
loved man he now is this New Yorker was a sober man, and 
rarely looked upon the wine when it was red, or any other of 
the hues for that matter, at least only as the most moderate 
of moderate members of the order of Elbow Lifters, and since 
Amendment No. 18 became effective he became a total abstainer. 
So it came to pass that he had an invitation to join a liftle 
party at one of the White Light section hotels, and the host was 
a dear old friend he hadn’t seen for years, and in connection 
with the dinner was an unlimited flow of liquids that Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Anderson can’t check. The dinner began with some 
sort of mixture named in honor of the justly famous Borough 
of Manhattan, and then there were some that owed the fact 
that they had a name to the Borough of the Bronx. Then 
there were still other varieties, and by the time the dinner was 
over, they were all a confused jumble to the deaf guest, and 
while a theatre party followed the eating and Bronx, Manhat- 
tan episodes, the deaf guest decided that there’s no place like 
home, and he started for his. The route home begins with a 


> 


subway journey at 50th Street, and at that point he tried hard. 
to buy a ticket from the agent, who, instead of selling him the 
little green slip, kept yelling at the deaf man, finally pointing: 
out that 50th Street was one of the new departure stations that. 
had given up selling the green slips, and instead accepted the- 
nickel itself, when placed in a proper receptacle made and 
provided therefore, after which one may enter. The deaf man 
knows all this just as well as any other New Yorker knows it, 
but for the time being he had a one way mind, and that was. 
centered on the purchase of a ticket as he had done thousands. 
of times in years past. Just what the change booth man thought. 
and just what a lot of people in line to get change thought 
must be left to the imagination, but all the embarrassment was. 
due to the fact that the man was deaf, though of course stuff 
poured from silver flasks helped out. 

Once more, When and how did your deafness make you feel: 
like a battered penny? 


In the March issue of the California News, Mr. F. O’Donnelli 
has a story headed “Cogitations anent the Deaf,” which, con-- 
sidering that the author states that he has had fifty years exper-- 
ience as an educator of the deaf is a most surprising document.. 
Not a single statement is made that could not be made with 
equal truth against any other body or class of people. He- 
calls himself a “scorching red hot oralist,” and it is this type 
of oralist the deaf have most to fear from. As a matter of 
fact deaf people do not knock speech, as Mr. O’Donnell charges, 
but they do knock its being employed as a mode of education 
where the time spent is a criminal waste. All deaf people- 
appreciate the value of speech. I personally know hundreds, 
and among them all there is not one but who wants speech for 
the deaf when it is possible, but when it is taught to those in- 
capable of learning it becomes stupid folly. As well advocate: 
piano lessons, singing lessons, etc., for every child in the public 
schools. The very idea is ridiculous. Go into any class room 
where normal children are being taught and probably not one 
in twenty can carry a tune well enough to encourage singing 
being taught as an art, and those to whom piano instructions 
would bring worth while results, probably number a bit higher 
in per cent ration, but all children cannot be taught to sing, or 
to play musical instruments, and it is equally true that all deaf 
children cannot be taught to speak. 

I agree with Mr. O’Donnell that speech and speech-reading: 
should be taught to every child who became deaf after acquir- 
ing the ability to speak, though I don’t agree with Mr. O’Donnell 
in referring to such as “semi-mutes,” for there is not in all 
this world any such thing or person, and after fifty years as an 
educator, Mr. O’Donnell ought to know it. 

Mr. O’Donnell suggests that there ought to be schools for 
Backward Deaf Children, but so called backward children’ are 
such because of lack of proper teaching facilities and lack of 
proper teachers. In a hundred years the greatest school in the 
world for the deaf (Fanwood) has had such a low percentage 
of backward children—when it was through educating: them, 
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that I think it would to amount to about one per cent, and this 
is so small an item that it makes ridiculous the idea of special 
schools. What is really needed for them is well equipped teach- 
ers, and there are many such most of them are deaf teachers, 
and many of them are hearing teachers who have deaf relatives, 
and they make short work of so-called backward children, by 
making normal children of them when they have had a chance 
to flood a clouded brain with sunshine. 

Often children in oral schools are branded as being back- 
‘ward, when, as a matter of fact only radically wrong methods 
have been used in teaching the child. I know graduates of 
Oral Schools who were regarded as hopeless, who through 
learning by association with other deaf people, became shining 
lights in the community where before, they had been dwarfed 
and stunted mentally. 

I am very much afraid Mr. O’Donnell’s self proclaimed “Red 
Hot Oralism” has stopped his progress, as a red hot journal 
‘stops a railway train, and further progress is impossible, till 
the box is cooled, and soothing oil poured in. Mr. O’Donnell 
‘should think kinder, and write kinder of the class of people 
who have furnished him with his bread and butter for the past 
fifty years, and if he cannot write truthfully of us, he should 
not write at all. But if he must write, he should not class us 
in lumps, as one cannot class red headed people, or blue eyed 
people, or bow-legged people, for they have not all got charac- 
teristic in common, any more than deaf people have. 

All in all, I think Mr. O’Donnell should send in an alarm 
and bring the Fire Department—things often get too “red hot.” 


© 


Speaking of names as sometimes we do even at the risk ot 
being tiresome, the Brooklyn “Frats’” Committee on Annual 
Outing have a committee headed by Hy. Dramis and among 
«others assisting him are Sol Buttenheim, J. Stigliabotti and E. 


Pons. Then you may or may not be interested in the fact 
that Dana Acuff is boarding with the Reichles out in Porgland, 
Oregon, or that Mrs. John Krouschnabble has a little son. 


Column conducting made easy is what I call the snap Harry 
E. Stevens has of it with his “Curiosity Shop” in the esteemed 
Mt. Airy World a recent page of which didn’t require the stroke 
of a pen, both the articles being lifted from another publication, 
but with credit given. - 


And as a left handed compliment, the Journal’s Columbus 
‘Ohio) correspondent doesn’t mean it when he says that the 
friends of a young woman attendant at that school “will be 
glad to hear that she is slowly recovering from her recent ill- 


And just because we are mA subject, the “Silent Royals,” 
a Brooklyn organization of the deaf, had a dance on March 
18th and [ take pleasure in introducing one-half of the Com- 
mittee in charge: Messrs. Rosario La Scala, Joe Lacurto and 
Salvadore Anzalone. 


ness.” 


The always entertaining “Jimmy” Meagher, in his Journal 
correspondence, ends up a story with the query: 
“Whom was the joke on?” 
I will be the goat, Jimmy, and even fall for your grammar, 
if you will tell “whom the joke was on.” 


I wonder why some one connected with the Michigan School 
for the Deaf does not go down to the office of Flint Journal and 
inform the editor that the children at school there are pupils 
and students instead of inmates, and that they have nothing 
im common with the real inmates of the State Prison so 
heartlessly referred to in the same article. 


A. L. PACH PHOTO. 
MRS. AGNES M. BROWN 
Jersey City, J 


MISS EMMA SOLLBERGER, teacher of calisthenics at the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. 


(Through an oversight this reproduction of Miss Sollberger was 
omitted from her page in the April number. We wish to 
apologize —Epb.) : 
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Mr. George S. Porter has been very ill for the past two 
weeks with Pleurisy and LaGrippe but is feeling much 
better now. He was taken sick just before the paper went 
to press so if any mistakes have been made the readers will 
know why. Mr. Porter had his department so well 
organized that he said he never had less to worry about 
in his life. 


Shops or Schools 


Some schools have stated that ninety per cent of the - 


boys follow different trades after leaving school. In 
other institutions, ninety per cent of the boys trained in a 
particular trade, follow that trade. What is the dif- 
ference? One school may be teaching a trade and another 
‘manual training. In other words, a boy may be simply 
learning to work in one school while in the other he is 
learning a specific trade. More likely, the institution 
is exploiting the boy in order to improve the appearance 
of the school. The boys may be indescriminately assigned 
to shoe repairing, tailoring, or baking because the institu- 
tion needs to have that work done. ‘The institution may 
need considerable furniture and the boy may be trained to 
perform a few small steps in the manufacture of furniture. 
It is a beautiful desk that is desired and not a skilled 
workman. Most of the teachers in the school shops have 
little knowledge of the principles of pedagogy. They 
have not the foundation nor the background which will 
enable them to secure educational results. 

A competent instructor, who realizes that he is employed 
to produce skilled artisans and not manufactured products, 
will soon be able to organize his shop in such a way that 
a great deal can be produced and the boys’ time will be 
utilized in an educational way. ‘There is a happy med- 
ium between. the manual training school where the boy 
simply makes joints and models and the shop where he 


is working for the school, but this medium cannot be- 
attained except under a competent instructor. Poor- 
teaching is the weakness of our industrial as well as our~ 
academic departments. ‘There is no reason why a shop- 
cannot be organized so as to take care of considerable- 
work, but the shop should not be placed in a position that 
it is required to do this work. ‘There should be some one- | 
employed to take up the slack, to do all of the work which. 
the instructor cannot use to the advantage of the boy.. 
Another fault is the selection of a trade. I once heard ' 
a shop instructor say that after his boys had been in the 
sweat shop for three years doing nothing but cutting 
sleeves from early morn until late at night, after they 
were about ready to commit suicide, then they were in the- 
proper frame of mind to appreciate other work and learn: 
a trade. ‘The tailor shop of this school had been main-- 
tained in order to produce uniforms for the boys. Most- 
of the boys taking this trade were forced to do so regard- 
less of their qualifications because the suits were needed. 
The mistake was in teaching that particular trade. How-- 
ever, conditions have since changed, and the sweat shop. 
employee is receiving a better wage. Nevertheless, it is a 
serious question whether or not the trade should be taught. 
Why prepare a boy for the sweat shops when it is just 
as easy to prepare him for a more remunerative and more- 
desirable trade.: 
ae 


Earn two incomes-one by your 
work, the other from the 
bank in interest 


The rich man of today did not begin to grow rich until 
he began receiving an income from the money his work 
produced. 

The money you spent needlessly last year brings you 
nothing today. 

But the money you put in the bank from now on can 
bring you a fortune and the pleasure of a fortune. 


Work and put your money at 
work if you would win finan- 
cial success 


You can carry water in a sieve if you will have patience 
till it freezes. 

You can have wealth if you will have: patience till 
you accumulate money. 

It is the desire to enjoy the good things of life which 
makes people work and put their money at work. 

While you are working, make the kind of job of it 
that will turn your work into a good solid fortune! Do 
not let your earnings run through your fingers like water 
through a sieve! 

Anybody who spends as fast as he earns is merely 
working for a hving. 
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Anybody who keeps a part of his earnings is working 


‘for a fortune. 


You want a larger income than you now receive. 


You can have it! 
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through the interest, an extra income. 


If you worked last year, you earned money. 


Think back over last year! 


You could have got along on much less money than you 


Besides the income you earn by your work, you can be _ spent. 


receiving an income from the money you invest. 
The money you put in liberty bonds earns for you, 


Today you would be glad if you had that money in 
the bank earning additional income for you. 


FROM WAY DOWN SOUTH 


SILENT WorKER does not pander to 
that style of writing we couldn't 
well send in local news and person- 
als, of interest to no one outside of 
this section. So there you are. 


Now, however, we have decided 
to make a try at it and send in this 
article to remind our friends and 
well wishers that we are all (the 
Atlanta deaf) still in the land of 
the living, and while we haven't 
had much to say of late for publica- 
tion, we are still planning and 
working to make the 1923 conven- 
tion of the N. A. D. the “greatest 
ever.’ Hard times and _ various 
obstacles, including trouble from 
within and without, have _ not 
dampened our spirits nor checked 
our enthusiasm. We are kicking 


each and every obstacle encounter-. 


ed out of our way as we go along, 
and hope, if all goes well, to give 
the delegates and visitors to this 
convention the surprise of their 
lives when the time comes. Atlan- 
ta has the national reputation of 
“soing over the top” with every- 
thing she undertakes, and you can 
feel quite sure that Atlanta’s deaf 
citizens are NOT going to be the 
first ones to fail to live up to this 
reputation. 


On this page of this maga- 
zine will be found a good picture— 
an actual photograph—of the silver 
Loving Cup which the Woman’s 
Club, the strongest organization of 
deaf women in the South, is going 
to give to the State Association that 
secures the largest number of new 
members to the N. A. D. by June 


30, 1923. There are no strings attached to this gift whatever 
except that each state entering the contest must assist Atlanta 
financially by raising the small amount named by President 
Cloud in his circular letter mailed each “associate member” 


VER SINCE last summer we have been impor- 
tuned time and again by friends at various points 
to write something for the SrLENT WorKER in or- 
der that the South might be represented in this ber” list is free to take on a hustle and compete for this 
beautiful prize. The cup itself is a beauty and most desirable, 
being of the finest of silver, lined with gold, fifteen inches high, 
and costing $45.00 without the engraving. It will be suitably 


= magazine. We have hesitated long in doing so for 
various reasons, mainly, because we are NOT a magazine 
writer, but simply a newspaper reportorial writer, and as the 


By Mrs. C: L. Jackson 


THE SILVER LOVING CUP OFFERED AS A PRIZE 
TO THE “ASSOCIATE MEMBER” tage t SECURING 


THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW EMBERS TO 

THE NATIONAL pace ta Ad eae D B 

JULY 1, 1923. THI CUP TJS TEEN INCHES 

HIGH, SOLID SILVER, GOLD LINED. AND COST- 

ING $45. 00 without engraving. The engraving will be 

added at an additional expense when the name of the winn- 
ing state iy known. 


ships to count as ten units. 


last summer. There are absolutely no other strings to the 
offer, and to make it easier we are going to allow life member- 


Any state in the “Associate Mem- 


engraved with the name of the 
winning state association, with 
year, date, etc., together with the 
name of the Woman’s Club giving. 
it. Get busy right now! Don’t 
let some other state beat you to it. 
Dr. Cloud himself, will be asked 
to make the presentation speech 
and hand over the cup to the lucky 
winner during the Atlanta conven- 
tion. We will see to it that the 
local daily papers give plenty of 
publicity to the affair, and print the 
pictures of the members of the 
winning team on the front page. 
We'll even have our Mayor and 
our Governor pose before the 
camera with the bunch that wins. 
Atlanta can always be depended 
upon to put each new event that 
takes place here across in some 
new and previously unheard of 
style and we, being good citizens, 
are not going to be left behind 
when it comes to spectacular and 
lavish display of any of our enter- 
tainment features of this conven- 
tion. Make up your mind right 
now that you are “going out after 
that cup.” Cut out the words 
“Can’t and Impossible” from your 
Dictionary and subsitute in their 
places the words “I Can” and “I 
Will” and see how easy it will be 
to win. 


Last March we spent a week 
visiting with Mr. Irby H. March— 
man in Valley Stream, N. Y. Mrs.. 
Marchman will be remembered to» 
every Georgian, and the deaf of all: 
nearby states as Bessie Arnall, of; 
Senoia, Ga. Mr. and Mrs. March 
man just recently moved to that 


place from Philadelphia, Mr. Marchman becoming associated 

with the Lauder & Shean Company. We enjoyed our visit 

greatly as it was the first trip North we had made in over 
(Continued on Page 307) | 
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(Articles pesteledeut to sports in connection with the deaf will-be welcomed by this Department) 


Edited by F. A. Moore 


GEORGE HENRY DAVIES---By W. P. Valiant 


alley HIS article has principally to do with legs, never did things by halves. People with red—er—- 
therefore if you are a normal human, and _ titian hair never do, and George was no exception. 


you ought to be or you wouldn't be found While at college the writer and the subject of this- 
Ng reading the sports page, it is sure to interest article were roomies, classmates, messmates, worked side- 
you. Legs are seen and met by side in the chemical labora-. 
‘with everywhere, as the reader tory (much to the detriment of 


the former’s clothes) and were: 
accustomed to discuss the merits.. 
of this or that brand of cigar as. 
to its effect on the wind—and 
the pocket. Therefore, when: 
George left the best bet in the 
mile run far behind one memor- 
able field day there was one who. 
was not at all surprised. 


no doubt knows without being 
told. ‘‘Drumsticks” for in- 
stance, or leg of lamb. This 
article, however, has chiefly to 
do with the pedal extremities of 
of one George Henry Davies, 
late of Gallaudet College, who 
convinced quite a few of the 
undergraduates of his time that 
legs, and the feet which com- George did not come to Gal- 
laudet as a runner. The am-- 
bition to be one grew upon him 
by stages until it materialized 
into fact. The array of photos. 
of former athletic stars who 
have made their mark at Ken- 
dall Green on exhibition in the 
Men’s Reading Room has been 
the inspiration of more than 
one. George inspected them 
and “got religion.”” He wrote: 
inquiring about a course on 
‘How to be a Sandow”’ or some 
such. He obtained a pair of 
elastic exercisers, had a couple of 
rounds with them, lost interest, 
and then switched to grip-de- 
velopers and Indians clubs. 
Later he took up bag punching 
and weight lifting with a pair 
of twenty-five pound dumb-bells. 
that his roommate, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, had brought into 


monly accompany them, can be 
used for things other than as 
nesting places for corns and 
bunions. For George could 
run, and keep on _ running. 
His speciality was a mile, two 
miles, a couple of ‘miles, which- 
ever the case might be. 

George Henry did not do 
quite as well during his college 
days as he did after he graduat- 
ed. ‘This was not due to lack 
of ability on his part, but to the 
scarcity of suitable competition. 
The college had no regularly 


organized track team or a coach 
for that line of athletic en- 
deavor. “Those who had any 
liking for track work had to 
shift for themselves. And, since 


there were quite a few track 
trophies on exhibition to remind 
of the glories of former days, 


, . 4 sé : - 
there were quite a few “shift- GEORGE. HENRY DAVIES the room and dusted oft for 
ers.” Of these George was to ae future reference. Then it 
all appearances, the “shiftiest.”’ dawned upon George that he 


When he trairied he did so in earnest, and when he decid- was becoming top-heavy. So he took up track work and 
ed to lay off for a spell he became stout with gusto.. He — stuck to it. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The first intimation of what he was out for came one rainy 
afternoon when he was found busily engaged in sewing “pretty 
purple silk ribbor” on a jersey and an old pair of running pants. 
Questions and sundry jeers elicted the information that a man 
‘is considerably more confident and energetic in his work if 
fittingly dressed for the occasion. 

From that time on George and the cinder path became syn- 
-onymous. He could be seen every afternoon, rain or shine, 
jogging around the track, devoting himself to acquiring a pace. 
He never sprinted or made an effort to do the hundred in 
next to nothing. He had made up his mind what he wanted 
and was going to get it. 

Throughout the winter no one took him seriously. There 
were then in college quite a few who were regarded as “sure 
things” in the distance runs which were, and still are, the 
piece de resistance of Gallaudet’s Annual Field Day. No one 
regarded him as a possible contender for the distinction of having 
more staying power than the rest. When warm weather came, 
together with that invigorating scent so dear to the hearts of 
those who have had the privilege of disporting on Garlic 
Field, more undergraduates took up track work. George con- 
tinued with his training. He had a special pace for the benefit 
of the general public which was not good enough to make his 
‘track-mates think his ability as a runner was out of the 
ordinary. 

As field day approached George requested a classmate to 
time him in a secret tryout. The result of the trial, being 
compared with past records was highly edifying to his class- 
mates. On field day it was more so. It was then that George 
proved what consistent training could do. From the start to the 
finish he kept a steady even pace. When one of the field began 
to distance him he did not increase his pace in the least. The 
second circuit found the field bunched, but at the half mile 
it began to string out with George in the lead and the old 
dependables close behind. Not looking back once, but feet 
moving like clockwork, he began to forge ahead till, at the home 
stretch, his nearest competitor was some fifty yards behind. 

This, his first successful race, a splendid example of method- 


ical running. It acted as an incentive to many of the under- 
graduates, who took up the work with added determination and 
enthusiasm since they had seen the metamorphosis of one 
whom they had never considered as a runner. The result 
was that, in his remaining days at Gallaudet, George had 
plenty of good competition, but in the races in which he 
participated, he always led the field by a good margin. 

At one time George organized a cross-country run. The 
route, as determined upon, was over rugged country to Great 
Falls and back to the Green, a distance of 20 miles. George 
and two others ran the entire distance. The rest ran more or 
less of the distance, some less and some—rode. The writer 
does not remember the time made, but it was considered quite 
a feat among the men undergraduates and as for the co-eds— 
George was forced to abandon training for a time. 

That he carried on after graduating was evinced in his 
winning prizes in inter-club distance runs ranging from one 
to four miles at Philadelphia and neighboring cities. He al- 
ways wanted to win a gold watch, suitably engraved with testi- 
monials as to his prowess—the kind that are kept in the best 
regulated families as heirlooms. It is not known whether or 
not he has realized his ambition, but his ability is upheld by 
three cups and twice as many medals won in runs against 
men who had considerably better opportunity for training and 
form development than George had. 

Being self made he has a perfect right to stick his thumbs in 
his suspenders and list to the plaudits of the multitude. Al- 
though he appreciated any words of encouragement and praise 
given him he did not waste breath telling the wind what he 
could do or would do, but just did what he could and let his 
friends judge for themselves. 

Easy to get along with and with a temper as even as the pace 
he used on the track, he was well liked by all his associates at 
Gallaudet. By virtue of the records he established both in 
and out of college, it is fitting that he be given recognizance as 
one of the best distance men ever produced by the Green. 
There is one who takes off his brown derby to him and says he 
is glad to be among those who “knew him when—.” 


GIRLS’ BASKET BALL TEAM, MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL 
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MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi School for the Deaf makes it a point to en- 
courage all kinds of athletics. Funds have been set aside to 
buy uniforms and athletic goods and the boys and girls have 
been given substantial support in their efforts by the teachers 
and officers. 

The boys have for a good while had good basketball teams 
and many a hot contest has been carried on with the local 
high school and preparatory colleges. Last fall they were 
defeated only once out of six games played. 

The girls’ team was organized last fall and was not ready to 
enter contests on a large scale. Most of the players are due 
to return to school next year and it is believed they will make 
a good showing. 

The girls have lawn tennis every spring. 

The boys have a crack baseball team this spring. Last year 
it made a fine showing and so well did each player perform 
his part that the team was hard to beat. Supt. Scott is a 
thoroughgoing fan and accompanies the team wherever it 
goes and roots like all enthusiasts. 

0 oO oO 


THE NEBRASKA SCHOOL 

The Nebraska School quintet is to be congratulated 
upon its winning the State High School Championship— 
all the more so because of the way it went in quest of it. 
While most of the other schools were announcing in their 
school papers their championship prospects, this team 
quietly went ahead and won a State Championship. But 
now that the trophy is safe in its case, let’s hear more of 
the team. 

ooo. . 
SPORTS AND THE TEACHER 

Much comment was created among the high-brows here re- 
cently as a result of our casually mentioning that the ideal 
teacher is he who participates in or at least interests himself 
in the sports of the pupils. The chief argument against this 
‘statement was that by so doing the teacher loses his dignity and 
therefore his respect among the pupils. Dignity verily! Far 
rather would we be a “good sport’ than to possess all the dignity 
in the world, 

A teacher must of-course have good brains and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, together with a bowing acquaintance 
with the subjects not connected with that which he teaches. But 
even with these prerequisities he would be somewhat handicap- 
ped because of his lack of what 
older people call personality, 
but what the pupils term “a 
good sport’ —both of which 
are correct. 


We all, except perhaps, those 
high-brows and a few of those 
of the ‘old school,’ know that 
one of the most essential char- 
acteristics of a teacher is his 
sense of humor; not the puny, 
poorly developed specimen 
which so many have, but a 
teal robust one, alive and kick- 
ing; the ability to see the funny 
side of everything, a_ ready 
wit, and that rare power of 
seeing something witty in a 
pupil’s clever remarks. A 
teacher possessing such a sense 
of humor is not overburdened 
with a sense of his own impor- 
tance. By playing and mixing 
with the pupils in their sports 
and daily tasks the teacher 
unconsciously secures such a 
sense of humor, and at the 
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same time another important step is accomplished, that of the 
pupils losing their sense of the teacher’s omnipotence. 

Sports also teach the teacher to be absolutely fair and square. 
No one is a “pet” and no one has a “pull” in his classes. And 
because of this his pupils have affection for him as well as. 
respect. He therefore does not have to resort to scolding and 
“dignity” to get results. 

His coming into close contact with the ‘pupils enables him 
to learn the weaknesses and the strong points of each, and 
therefore is able to.secure far better results than the others. 
A sort of real “chumminess” or “palship” springs up between 
him and the pupils, and because of this he never declines to 
help some one who wants it, and he will always take the time 
to be nice to any one. 

0 0 Oo 
SPRING THOUGHTS 

Now that spring is here with us again our fancies lightly 
turn to thoughts of—fishing. We came near saying love 
from force of habit. There are doubtless many readers 
who have wonderful tales concerning fishing that would 
make interesting reading matter for others. All kinds of 
“fish-stories” are always interesting, and from the abun- 
dance which no doubt are going the rounds, surely it will 
not be difficult to send in a few for publication. 

0 0 Oo 
SCHOOLS ENTERED IN THE PENNA. RELAYS. 

It is very pleasing to note that the number of track 
teams of the Schools for the Deaf entered in the Penna. 
Relays is on the increase. The Mt. Airy, Fanwood, and 
New Jersey schools are entered this year. Mt. Airy won 
in its class last year, and since only one of its veterans 
is missing it ought to make a creditable showing in spite 
of its being placed in a higher class. The New Jersey 
school will run in the same class as Mt. Airy. This is 
its first venture into track athletics and consequently not 
much is expected, but still it has a chance. Fanwood 
is to compete in another class ot about the same rating as 
the other two schools. This is its first entrance. into the 
Relays, but we believe it has competed in other races in 
and around New York, so we would not be surprised if 
Frank Lux springs a surprise and cops the banner. He 
has a knack of doing so. 

Gallaudet is entered too, and with the wealth-of new 

material furnished her by the schools, she ought to do 


GIRLS’ BASKET-BALL TEAM, ALABAMA SCHOOL FOR THE LCEAF. 


Front row, left to right: Bama Bowdoin, |.g.; Irene Johnson, r.g.: Virginia Warren, captain and c.; Alberta Oaks, 
Back row: Elizabetn Black, g.; Mrs. J. H. Mc Farlane, coach; Elizabeth Johnson, g. (sub), 
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‘much better than last year when she finished third—that is 
if her men will give their all to the mile. Last year several! 
of them were fit to run another quarter after the first. 
0 0 O 
DAVIES and DOYLE 


Among the first twenty out of a bunch of 180 runners 
to finish the Trenton Times 4% miles Street Run the after- 
noon of April 15 were Davies and Doyle of this school. They 
finished 17 and 18 respectively. Each received a_ beautiful 
medal. , 

Their performance is all the more noteworthy when we take 
into consideration the fact that they and one other man, who 
finished 16th., were the only Trentonians to get within the 
coveted twenty. All the other prizes went to men of big clubs 
of New York and Philadelphia. 

oo «6 


THAT WORD BOOST 


Boost is a very much misused word. 

Most people, when they promise to boost, feel that they have 
done their full duty when they do not interfere with a project. 
By not objecting to anything in connection with an enterprise, 
they are certain that they have boosted. 

But boosting really means more than that. It means helping 
the enterprise by suggestions, criticisms, and in any other way 
that will help improve or push. 

Coach Cooper in an article in a recent issue of the Buff and 
Blue asks the alumni to boost athletics of their Alma Mater. 
‘We take it for granted that he means in the fullest sense of 
the word, and that he is speaking for the student-body of the 
college. 

And yet only recently many of those very students became all 
het-up over an unpublished article which had for its title, 

“What’s the Matter With Gallaudet?” and which by the way 
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is what many of the alumni and others have been asking. In 
that article the writer touched mainly upon the absence of that 
famous “fighting spirit” which was so prominent in other years 
—not upon generalship, size, weight, finances, etc. 
Constructive criticism is very good boosting. 
0 0 Oo 


GALLAUDET ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION ENDOW- 


MENT FUND 


Gallaudet is raising an Endowment Fund for the purpose of 
giving better support to athletics of the college. Ten thousand 
dollars or more is their goal. The principal is in no way to 
be touched. Only the interest derived from it is to be used. 
We believe such a plan is worthy of the support of every 
alumnus and ex-student. 

The following paragraphs from President Hall's letter to the 
alumni are enlightening: 

“During the past few years, the price of all athletic materi- 
als has increased enormously. The guarantees which must be 
offered to bring teams to Washington to play have also mounted 
to high figures. The number of men students, in the meantime, 
has remained practically stationary and the amount of annual 
dues which it is possible for them to pay cannot support the 
teams as they should be supported. 

The result has been that fer some time our football, baseball 
and basketball games, especially the football contests, have been 
played away from home and our athletes have lost on this ac- 
count, much of the encouragement and enthusiasm which comes 
from close contact with and visible support of the student 
body.” 

Those contributing to the 
members of the Athletic Association. 


Fund will be made _ honorary 
One dollar will make 


an alumnus or ex-student an honorary member for a year, two. 


dollars for two years, and so on. Twenty-five dollars will 
entitle him or her to honorary membership for life. 


Cte 
At ' ba as ie ) 
Vincent Serio, Guard 


H.G Benson, 
Ath. Director 


p Forward 


August Wriede, 
Manager 


John Urban 


BALL TEA 


It is with pardonable pride 
that we send in to the Silent 
Worker the record of the 
1921-1922 basket-ball season 
of the Maryland State School 
for the deaf. 

The reputation of the team 
on the court has gained wide 
recognition and has_ been 
complimented by refusals 
of high schools to meet them. 
So the deaf team was forced 
to play out of their class in 
every game, meeting heavy 
college teams and_ teams. 
composed of former college 
stars. But in spite of that 
the silent cadets made an 
enviable record. 

The list below shows six- 
teen games played. Eleven 
awav and five at home of 
which ten were won against 


six lost. 
M. S. D. Opp. 
40—Frederick Y. M. C. A....... 8 
17—Frederick Co. A............ 14 
15—Mt. St. Mary’s College....32 
75—Ellicott City H. S......... 26 
36—State Normal School...... 13 
35—Martinsburg Collegians....50 
27—Blue Ridge College ...... 30 
44—State Normal School...... 21 
27—Shepherds College.......... 19 
27—Frederick Co. A........<- 49 
11—Western Md. College........ 24 
SE a a ei a at aki 9 
14—Mt. St. Mary’s College...... 49 
a 31—Balto. Silent Pleagure Club...8 
‘aad 48—St. James College.......... 31 
wh 


. oo 60—Shepherdstown Am. Legion 27> 


3ki, Guard 


MARYLAND mo BASKET 
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Editd by WARREN M.SMALTZ 


-AE ARE all too liable to mistake discontent for 
ambition. We like to think over the way we 
would succeed with the job we have not got; 
but we seldom try particularly hard with the one 
we do have. There are any number of men 
capable of filling high positions, but only a few who are able 
to create such positions. It is usually a case of either carving 
our own pedestal or else going without one. 

A young man in Philadelphia inherited a pipe factory from 
his father. It was just a small affair, even worse than scores 
of other similar factories throughout the country. Accordingly 
his friends advised him to sell out the business and try some 
thing more promising. Did he do it? He did not. On the 
contrary, he proceeded to put his individuality into pipes. He 
effected various improvements in their construction, and made 
them along artistic lines. Soon he had no need for salesmen. 
Now he is a respected man of wealth, and a power in the 
business world. 

We all remember the period of acute depression following 
the late war. It is scarcely yet gone. That great slump 
in business hit the California Raisin Growers just as badly 
as it did every one else. The immediate result was a great 
many carloads of high-priced raisins, with not a single pro- 
spective buyer for any of them. In this moment of predica- 
ment appeared a modest young man who offered to contract 
for all the raisins in sight. Naturally, he was gladly accepted 
by his discouraged fellow Growers. Presently he found him- 
self in a position to sell a few ounces of raisins to every man, 
woman, and child in America. 

What did he do with them? Easy. He proceeded to put 
them up in small handy cartons, priced at five cents each. Now 
nearly every vacant lot has a billboard asking you whether 
you have “had your iron today.” People who formerly looked 
at raisins with contempt now eat them on the trolley, in the 
office, on the street—because “they are better than candy!” 
Feople who never bought raisins at twenty cents a pound 
row buy them in small packages at a price in excess of fifty 
cents, 

This young man’s success was certainly not a case of luck. 
Rather, it was the result of thought, pluck and enthusiasm. 
While every one else was fretting over the situation, this 
‘man with a cheerful grin transformed disaster into opportunity. 
His fellow Raisin Growers had precisely the same opportunity 
that he had, but were too busy bewailing their misfortune to 
‘grasp it. It is a wise providence which creates situations 
‘where men must either root, hog, or die. Otherwise the 
world would be burdened by an excess number of ne’er-do- 
~wells, 
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I hope readers will pardon me for presenting this old stand- 
by of the columnists, in a slightly altered form:— 


“If I lived only for myself, 

Just for myself, just for myself; 
If I lived only for myself, 

~P’ll tell you what I'd do: 

I’d crawl into a woodchuck hole, 


An auger hole, a gimlet hole,— 
I’'d crawl into a gimlet hole, 
And draw the hole in, too!” 


Now that you have read the verse, let me impart to you the 
bad news. The verse is charmed, bewitched, hoodooed! 
Henceforth it is going to insinuate itself into your thoughts. 
at the most inopportune moments. With disconcerting per- 
s:stence it will obtrude itself upon your consciousness in a 
strangely sinister way. You are doomed to have it drilling 
through your thoughts for hours at a time, and it will ef- 
tectually prevent you from doing any mental labor at such 
t'mes. To strive to forget it is wholly vain. Even if you 
crawl into a gimlet hole, it is absolutely sure to follow you! 

There is one, and only one, way by which you can shake off 
its curse. You will have to repeat the verse exactly, word for 
word, to some acquaintance; and at the same time perform 
some act of courtesy or kindness. If you are really skeptical 
ihen wait and see developments. But better be certain first 
that you know the verse by rote, lest you be unable to repeat 
it perfectly, and so become unable to rid yourself of it! 


People who habitually sneer at those whom they call re- 
tormers, preachers, idealists, etc., will perhaps be willing 
to consider the advice given by a sane, successful, level-headed 
husiness man like Mr. Roger W. Babson. Mr. Babson is the 
financial advisor for scores of the largest corporations in the 
country and enjoys a world-wide reputation as a reliable- 
statistician. Consider, then, his answer to the hypothetical 
question: “What is wrong with America?” He says: 

“The old method of teaching economics was that every 
thing comes from ‘land and labor.’ Statistics, however, 
clearly show that this is a fallacy. For instance, China has 
greater natural resources than this country, and yet it is 
way behind ours. Natural resources, available labor, and 
capital are important, but those things are of little value 
until they are released by people filled with the spirit of 
God. Printing was discovered in China several thousand 
years ago, but it began to be developed only three or four 
centuries ago in Europe, to spread the teachings of the 
Bible. Religion has been the spiritual force which has 
developed our nation not only politically, but commercially 
and industrially as well. The industrial problem will 
never be solved by employers’ associations, or labor associa- 
tions, or comsumers’ associations; but only as men get to- 
gether as brothers filled with the spirit of God.” 

And then Mr. Babson goes to the very heart of the problem 
with the irrefutable indictment: 

“Our troubles today are very largely due to the fact that 
we have been trying to run industry by the will of Con- 
gress instead of by the will of God. The trouble with 
bankers today is that they are looking too much at Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s ratings, and too little to God’s ratings of 
men. What is the most important asset to a corporation from 
a business point of view,—a great mass of buildings, or a 
God-fearing board of directors?) Oh, if men would only 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


think more of religion and less of commodities, bank 

clearings, foreign trade, and immigration! We can de- 

velop only as we co-operate with the spirit of God.” 

And finally he adds, as if to forestall the inevitable sneers 
.and derisions of his fellow men: | 


““T am speaking as a statistician, not as a preacher.” 

Sometime ago President Harding was asked his opinion con- 
-cerning the general outlook for the future of the country. His 
reply was noteworthy. He declared his belief that everything 
would turn out right “if we keep our hats on straight.” A 
little later on, David Lloyd George rose to warn his country- 
men to keep their serenity and courage, and everything else 
would be sure to take care of itself. 


These men are helping to make history. They are men of 
higher calibre than the average. Not the least of their 
virtues is their faith in the inherent goodness of men. It is 
not hard to discover by what means they attained to their high 
office. How many of us are capable of viewing threatened 
disaster or misfortune with serenity? ‘The calmness of Wash- 
ington, and the serenity of Franklin won the American Rev- 
olution. Lincoln’s serene spirit, more than any other single 
factor, decided the result of the Civil War. Men who can 
maintain equipoise and calmness are always in demand for 
leadership over the panicky multitudes. 


A popular medical educationalist recently wrote the pertinent 
query: “We can stand other people’s troubles very well, why 
not our own?” It is excusable for cattle to stampede at the first 
intimation of danger. Their conduct has an element of humor 
in it for the interested observer. But when men get panic- 
stricken and stampede, it is not humorous but pathetic. He 
is an ignoble wretch who first raises the cry of “Fire!” in the 
great crowded theatre of the world. Ler us “keep our hats 
-cn straight.” 


It is generally necessary to get down to brass tacks before 
any upward progress is made. Ask the school-boy who has 
put one on the teacher’s chair, he knows! 


THe SILtentT WorKER may not be on the same plane as 
the American Magazine, but the subscriber who mentioned 
both in the same breath had the right idea. It is well to fix 
upon a high ideal, and better still to receive encouragement 
implying that the ideal has already been all but attained. 
“Not achievement, but ideal, is the measure of a man,” or of a 
magazine. 


There may be 100,000 deaf people in this country. A fine 
proportion of them have received a good degree of education. 
‘Many there certainly are, who are capable of writing at least 
one good story or article. Human experience varies as widely 
us the number of individuals, and they who have not yet 
expressed their own in writing, for the benefit of their fellows, 
have not yet fully realized their duty. 


It is not enough that we accept from the world an education, 
a stable government, a good society, and improved methods 
for wringing a livelihood from the earth. Human progress, 
patriotism, and the individual human conscience all demand 
that we transmit to the succeeding generation all that was be- 
yueathed to us, plus a little more. Otherwise there would be 
no progress. Generations of toiling forebears have made 
possible for us the relative luxury of present-day civilization. 
4. Columbus risked his all for the sake of human progress and 
there followed one of the greatest nations on the earth. A 
Uvingstone and a Cecil Rhodes gave the labors of a lifetime 
to a great idea, and now a new continent takes its place in the 
galaxy of nations. THe SILENT WorKER is a great idea. 
It is an opportunity. 


<ration, a better magazine than they found it. 


It remains for the deaf themselves to . 
make the fullest use of it, and to bequeath it to the next gen- - 


FROM WAY DOWN SOUTH 

(Continued from Page 301) 
ninteen years. We found it no colder in New York than it was 
when we left home, and it is very much drier there than it is 
in the South. We did not feel the cold half as much as we 
feel it here, except the last day we were there we witnessed a 
big snow storm. It was the first snow of any depth that we had 
seen since we were young girls, and we certainly did feel young 
again playing in the snow with the deaf young deaf people at 
that place If you will look good at the kodak pictures of us in 
this issue you can easily see that we are having the time of our 
lives. 


A portion of our time during our visit was put in over in 
N. Y. City, shopping and trying to see as much of the city 
as we could in such a brief time. Not being acquainted with the 
topography of that big city we had to follow Mrs. Marchman’s 
lead, and she being a recent comer, was about as green as we 
were, and we were reminded forcibly several times of the 
“blind leading the blind.” She kept us hopping about down in 
the subway a third of our time, changing from one car to an- 
other. She would bring us up to the surface every once in a 
while just long enough for us to catch a fleeting glimpse of 
some object or place of interest that she said she wanted to 
show us, then down we would go again for all the world like 
prairie dogs to come up again a few minutes later in some 
other locality. We certainly had lots of fun out of it, but, if 
the New Yorkers pass as much of their time in the subway as 
Mrs. M. had us do, it is me for the “Red Old Hills Of 


Georgia.” 


Over in Brooklyn, one afternoon, we got lost for sure and were 
lost for some time, Mrs. M. refusing to ask a passerby for 
directions as she was so sure she knew where she was going and 
just how to reach it. I did not know where we were going 
myself but we were on the road somewhere, and time was no- 
thing to me just then as I was loose from home, I was con- 
tended to follow along at her side and take in the sights as we 
passed. She kept saying it is right out this (Fulton) street 
and we’ll soon be there. I kept the corner of my eyes on her 
and noticed that instead of keeping right out Fulton Street as 
she said, she kept turning this street and that until finally she 
had to own up that we were lost. This was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the Brooklyn Bridge. She said we were 
headed for Pineapple Street, near the St. George hotel but 
that she didn’t know where that was. There’s where I took a 
hand and asked directions of the first man we met who hap- 
pened to be some kind of a foreigner but he either could not 
or would not understand United States English, so we let him 
go his way and tackled the next comer who was a negro, and 
about the politest negro we ever met. He was able to set us 
straight and give us exact directions for reaching our destina- 
tion, and after thanking him we were soon with our friends 
dnd enjoying a muchly delayed visit. 


One thing that impressed us particularly in all the big cities, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, etc., was the blocks and 
blocks of Flats and Apartment houses, all exactly alike, either 
of red brick or brown stone front. Each flat, even to the win- 
dow curtains and the two white ornamental bricks over each 
window and door, is the exact counterpart of the next one. 
The only difference, or the only means of telling ove flat fron 
another that we could detect was the numbers. We wondered. 
how people could ever establish any sort of a REAL home im 
these unbroken row of flats. While we admit that we have tor 


hand it to these Northerners for being more wide awake, and’ 
more progressive in a thousand ways than the majority of us: 
indolent southerners, we wouldn’t want to live herded up as 
so many of them do up there.’ Our little old six-room bunga- 
low with its acre and a half of yard and garden looked good ta 
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us after seeing so many of these flats, and we felt nearer to 
God when we were able to get out in the open again. Aside 
from this, New York is a wonderful city and we would have 
liked to see more of it had we the time. 

On the last day of our stay in New York, our friend, Miss 
Lena G. Stoloff, of Brooklyn, took us in charge and in one day 
she showed us more of real interest than we had been able to 
see all the preceeding week. She seemed to know little old 
New York like a book, and knew just where to take us to shop 
to obtain best results, and where to take us in order that we 
might see the most in the shortest possible time. She took us 
to a large department store not far from the Pennsylvania 
Railway station where we were able to do our shopping and 
leave our purchases at the station instead of carrying them 
around town with us. This proved a good way to shop and 
we found ourselves loaded down with junk of one sort and an- 
other that we could have easily duplicated here in Atlanta, but if 
we had the recipients of the aforesaid junk would have been 
minus the thrills they got from having “Mama” bring them 
back something from the metropolis. Each member of the 
immediate family was brought something, as souvenir of the 


trip. 


We met with many other amusing adventures on our trip 
which we would like to relate to our friends but space for- 
bids. Maybe we will ask Mr. Porter to give us space in a 
later issue of the Sm.ENT Worker and if he does we will write 
up several very ludicrous happenings we witnessed on our trip 
that will amuse the deaf, especially here in the south where 
their sense of humor is keen. We had hoped and expected to 
pay a brief visit to both the SILENT WorKeR and the Deaf- 
Mutes Journal offices while away, in order to be able to tell 
our friends back home what we saw in the homes of these 
two publications, but we were forced to abandon this on 
account of want of time. Our friends in N. Y. had so many 
other places to take us that time flew so fast that we were 
finally forced to start back home with our own greatest wish, 
that to visit the home of these publications unfulfilled. We 
only had a ten-day vacation and was obliged to get back 
home by a certain time so that those keeping house and ofhce for 
us in our absence could return to their work. We are expect- 
ing to take a three months vacation this summer, visiting in 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia and will make 
notes of our trip to publish later on for the information and 


amusement of our friends. 


The first annual convention of the Georgia branch N. A. D. 
will be held in Atlanta July 3-4-5. No convention of this 


Some of the members of the Lauder and Shean ‘Booster Club” who 


helped to make our visit most pleasant and interesting. Left to right, 

Back row: Mrs. Clyde Walker, the club’s housekecper, Mr. Charles 

Daniels, foreman of the,factory, Mis.) Ethlyn Sears, Mrs. Irby 4 

Marchman. front row: Mrs. W. H. Sears, Mrs. C. L. Jackson, Mrs. 

<harles Daniels and Mis Lena G. Stoloff, the factory stenographer and 
office manager. 
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Mrs. uf L. Jackson, of Atlanta, Ga., at corner with snowball in hand, 

playing in the snow in front of the Lauder and Shean office with Mrs. 

Marchman, Misg Stoloff, and Miss Sears. This was the first snow 

of any depth that we had seen since we were a young girl, and we 
enjoyed the sport greatly. 


association was held last summer on account of the frat conven- 
tion having the field. Circular letters, programs, etc., are now 
being printed and will be mailed broadcast in Georgia and 
neighboring states shortly. The Woman's Club will supply a 
basket picnic on one day, and we are hoping to see a regular 
“old-time gathering” here once again. We especially want 
every Georgia branch member to attend as new officers for the 
branch are to be elected to serve for the next year, and a full 
membership vote is desired in order to fll the offices with the 
right kind of people, those who are able to, and «will accomplish 
good for the association. We want Georgians attending this 
convention to also bear in mind that it will be time for them to 
renew their subscriptions to the SILENT WorKeER for another year 
and come supplied with the wherewithall to do so. 


MISSOURI CONVENTION POSTPONED. 


By a recent action of the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
souri State Association of the Deaf the regular Convention of 
_the Association due to be held this summer has been postponed 
until next year. 

Peter T. HuGues, Secretary. 
James H. Cioup, President. 


THE PRINTER’S TYPE 


I am cold and senseless. I come from the depths of 
the earth. When new and bright I am pleasing. When 
I grow old I am beaten, cast aside and reborn to use 
again. For centuries | have preserved the work of art, 
knowledge and history. I have heralded broadcast the 
works of man, created wars, overturned kingdoms and 
elected crowns. Mightier than the sword am |. Had 
I never been born the world would still be clothed in 
darkness and ignorance, seas remain unknown, wealths 
unused, and learning undreamed.' Wonderful institu- 
tions of learning have beén created through my efforts, 
lives broadened and homes made happy. My greatest 
ambition is realized when I can teach the young, comfort 
the old and spread learning throughout the world. I 
assist you to learn the happenings of your neighbors,. the 
doings of the city and the wars of yesterday. My use 
extends from the smallest hamlet to the farthest corner 
of the earth. Yet, I am little known, seldom seen, and 
quite small and insignificant. But, you will seek my 
lasting impression on the morrow—for I am but the 
printer's humble type. : 
M. B. Loomis. 
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Edited by MRS. G. T. SANDERS 


AS A WOMAN THINKETH 
(Reprinted by permission) 
“Any wife to any husband” 
By Helen Rowland 
Be my Friend, Beloved! 
This is all I ask—but it is no little thing. 


In the name of Friendship, do not endow me with all 
the virtues of a saint—and then expect me to live up to 
them! 

Do not place me on a pedestal! 

Pedestals are so slippery—and halos so hard to keep on 
straight! 

It is inspiring to be Cheebiineaiiasuaa more comfortable 
“liked.” You can worship me blindly but you can LIKE 
me with your eyes wide open. And to keep a man 
“blinded,” forever, is a life work! 

Be my Friend! 

Do not cover me with illusions, and invest me with all 
the charms of a Circe, and mystery of the Sphinx. 

Infatuation is thrilling, exhilarating for a little while; 
but, like wine it wears off and is apt to leave you with a 
headache, a heartache, and that “Oh what’s the use” feel- 
ing. 

Do not make me play the “Siren.” 

Be my Friend! 

Do not cherish me as a fragile flower or a delicate bit 
of bric-a-brac. 

Chivalry is beautiful—but do not lay down a cloak for 
me to walk upon. Take me by the hand and let us walk 
together, play together, and then together, race together, 
climb together to the summit of Life; and then together, 
limp down the hill still keeping step through the sunset 
of years. 

Be my Friend! 

Understand me! Do not coddle me and pet me as 
though I were a spoiled and temperamental child, to be 
spared all sorrow and kept from the knowledge of all un- 
pleasant truths. 

Let me share your troubles, your thoughts, your hopes, 
your disappointments—and even your pleasures and 
privileges. 

Iy | am a child, then for the love of Heaven, let me grow 
up. Do not keep me forever a moron. 

Be my Friend! 

- Respect me—even as I respect you: 
foundation rock of Friendship. 

Appreciate those few virtues and talents and charms 
which I possess; but do not ask me to grow OTHERS, 
which Nature never meant me to possess. 

Do not ask me to grow WINGS! 

I may change the color of my hair to please you, but I 
cannot change the color of my soul, nor the shape of my 
brain, nor the quality of my character. 

Help me to live up to my best, my very highest—but do 
not ask me to live up to another woman, nor to an impos- 

sible ideal! 


For this is the 


Our marriage may be a refiner—but it is not a reform- 
atory! 

Be my Friend! 

Look at me with clear, friendly, approving, loving eyes— 
not through rose-colored glasses, nor through blue spec- 
tacles, nor through a microscope. 

And when you discover a fault or a failing, say to me as. 
of a friend: “Well, that’s just her way!” 

Be my Friend, Beloved— 

Not my worshipper, my admirer, my guardian, my critic, 
my reformer, my overseer, my slave or my _ sultan— 

Just my Friend! 

For surely in the trials and problems of married life, if 
ever, is the time, 

“When....a woman needs a “FRIEND!” 


(Why not any husband to any wife?) 
(Copyright, 1921 by the Wheeler newspaper Syndicate.) 


THE STORY of a LITTLE DEAF CHILD 

She was the youngest of a family of eight children and 
of parents of no means at all. 

As time passed on, the “betweens” died, one after an- 
other leaving a hiatus of many years between the child and 
the elders, a gap so great that their interests never touched 
beyond the daily occasions when her face was scrubbed 
and her tawny hair was pulled by impatient fingers. As 
mother was a busy hard-working woman, the child was 
left to her own resources—-in fact she was a lively child, 
indeed. 

For some reason, her hearing began to fail but so 
gradual it was that it was unnoticed by the members of 
the family, so that when the school age arrived, she was 
placed in the nearest primary school. 

Coincident with the diminishing sense of hearing, came 
the habit of reading speech, a habit which fostered a dorm- 
ant gift—added to it was a quickness of perception, agility 
of mind which was the greatest of her aids all through her 
school days so that her scholastic record was as good as 
those of her schoolmates who suffered no handicap. 

But what we want to tell you about is the manner in 
which at an early age, she acquired a truly surprising 
command of the English language. As was remarked 
before, her childhood was a very lonely one—she became 
an onenivorous reader with so highly imaginative a mind 
that thunder nor fires, nor calls could bring her back to. 
the common every-day world. Her greatest passion was. 
papere dolls. Sometimes of the boughten variety, but 
usually homemade, and fearfully and wonderfully made. 
as they were (for the chiid was no artist nor budding 


odd to relate, was the world of society and literature.. 
And here is the point of this story: her imagination creat-. 
ed situations where the paper dolls were elderly people,, 
society women, clergymen, rich men, doctors, lawyers and. 
where she was of dual personality. She made extraor-- 
dinary efforts to use the purest English language such as 
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appeared in the works which she devoured so assiduously. 
The influence upon her daily language was very marked 
and much commented upon, it never occurring to the child 
to admit even her family into the one secret of her little 
world; she probably was not conscious of being in pos- 
session of a secret—they were not of her lonely iittle world 
of the cultured and highly educated. Not all the provin- 
cialisms of her town the slang and ungrammatical 
expressions of her playmates could ever affect her langu- 
age. She alsc seemed to have an instinct for the correct 
English in writing and yet Grammar was Greek to her. 
Shall we say that her future fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood days? Not so. Lack of means precluded ex- 
tensive school work—she is now a happy young wife and 
and the longing and aspirations of her life re- 


mother 


main unsatisfied. 


Another Letter of Appreciation 
GARFIELD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1922. 

THe Eprror oF THE SILENT WorKER:—Here is the letter of 
thanks received from the teachers of one of the Vienna Schools. 
The other letters express gratitude with equal warmth. 

Yours faithfully 
EpWARD ALLEN Fay. 

“Deaf-Mute Institute, Vienna, 13, Speisingerstrasse 105. 
“Dear Mr. Allen Fay: Not having ever calculated nor expected 
such a magnanimous answer to our letter, we teachers of the 
Deaf-Mute Institute in Vienna are utterly surprised and deeply 
moved. 

“The world looks very sad now, and it doesn’t seem that a 
change for the better will come very soon, but if there is any- 
thing left to comfort us, it is the thought that we have not most 
everything as long as we have not lost the connection and 
friendship with our colleagues abroad. 

“We have received many signs of compassion, many comfort- 
ing letters from different parts of the world, sometimes emerg- 
ency help too, and we're always and are still very grateful for 
it, but the magnanimous gift from the American teachers and 
friends sent through you, showing the character of special 
personality and of your special feelings towards us, takes a 
quite ditferent position amongst them. 

“There are no words to express our feelings. May God 
bless you and your colleagues, and may Heaven send you every 
brightness and happiness for your further path in life. 

“With best wishes for your sound health, we sign in ever- 
lasting thankfulness, “Your devoted E. F. Biffle, Th. Peschke, 
A. G. Pumpthelly, Ad. Urbanetz, I. Schot, R. Braunsteiner, 
Jos. S. Schmidty, A. Humpt.” 


The Texas Idea Spreads to 
Oregon 


~« 380 E. 27th N., Portland, Ore. 
March 22, 1922. 


The Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J. 
My dear Epiror: 

Last fall I noted in your magazine that the Texas Association 
of the Deaf passed a resolution requesting that the SILENT 
Worker be placed in a public library for the edification of 
the reading public concerning the deaf. 1 thought that the 
‘Texas idea was a mighty good one, so | asked President T. A. 
Lindstrom of the Oregon Association of the Deaf to authorize 
me to take out your magazine and place it in the Portland 
Central library. At once President Lindstrom accepted my 
suggestion heartily, believing that the public would, as a result, 
learn facts about the deaf. 

THe SILENT Worker is the most popular deaf paper among 
the Oregon deaf—and I don’t blame them for the reason that 
it is full of interesting and instructive information about suc- 
cessful deaf men and women in all walks of life. Also it is 


so attractively illustrated that it easily makes a great hit with 
the deaf who,’as a rule, have a predilection for illustrations. 


“other of deaf and blind taking turns at the piano. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Being a printer myself, I have a great admiration for your 
paper’s excellent workmanship and taste. THE SILENT WORKER 
is strikingly different from the other nationally prominent deaf 
paper in that the former does not print “mudslinging” stuff, 
and I hope this policy will never be lost sight of in the conduct- 
ing of your magazine. 

I think the Texas idea may prove a beneficial one in the way 
of enlightening the public on the real status of the deaf if car- 
ried out by all the other state or local organizations of the deaf. 
Why not? 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. LIinpe, 
Secy., Oregon Assn. of the Deaf. 


THE CONFIRMATION CLASS AND THE CHUKCH 
FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


(Continued from Page 288) 

this world saddened by sin and suffering shall have been 
changed into that glorious new creation where bliss immortal 
reigns. He was followed by Dr. Tate, superintendent of the 
School for the Deaf, whe took occasion to express his apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the two former missionaries, and his 
faith in ther newly appointed successor, congratulating the 
congregation upon having secured such a convenient church 
home, dwelling with especial emphasis on the faith, courage, 
and persistence of that ‘really heroic’ man Rev. Larson, and 
closing with wishing the new pastor success in his work. 

It was indeed a great day for the deaf and blind as well as 
tor the friends of the cause. The church was filled to the 
walls and doors with worshippers, some with sightless eyes, 
but listening ears, others with ears that heard not but eyes 
that followed clesely every sign, gesture, and expression of 
iace throughout the services. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson who have moved to Faribault in order 
to be nearer their deaf boy attending school, gave a mos¢t 
elegant dinner to the pastors and visitors who took part in the 
morning’s services. 

In the afternoon an informal get-together meeting was held. 
Rev. Bjorlie had caused his own player piano to be moved 
to his new church, ard it furnished both the deaf and blind 
reat enertainment to hear and feel the music; one after an- 
After short 
talks had been given by Revs. Rothnem, Larson and Lee the 
Meeting was dismissed, all feeling that a most delightful day 
had been spent in this church for the deaf and blind—the only 
church cf its kind. 


STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 

You are hereby informed that the South Dakota As- 
sociation for the Advancement of the Deaf will hold a re- 
union during the summer of 1922. Sioux Falls has been 
selected as the meeting place and the dates are June 15, 
16, 17, and 18 Head yuarters of the Association will be 
held at the School for the Deaf where board and room can 
be had at the low rate of $1.50 per day, paid in advance. 
A big program is being prepared which will be announced 
later. 

Immediately following the close of the reunion the Sioux 
Falls division of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
will keep open house. This society is preparing for a big 
“Frat Day” with a lively program. All deaf people are 
welcome to both events no matter if vou are a member or 
not. , . 
Write to the Secretary and let him know of your coming. 

Yeurs for a big time, 


EDWARD P. OLSON, Sec’y., 
1105 So. Main Ave., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
CHAS. H. LOUCKS, Pres., 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The Deaf in Business 
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R. S. TAYLOR 


The Editor and publisher of the Dauplin Record, a 
weekly newspaper printed and published in Warsaw, 
N. C., is a deaf man, Robert S. Taylor, well known in the 
deaf world. 7 

Mr. Taylor took over the ownership of the paper six 
years ago and ever since then the paper has prospered. 

Mr. Taylor is a B.A. graduate of Gallaudet College of 
suff and Blue, 
He then 
deaf in 
with the 


Washington, and was editor-in-chief of the 
the college magazine while he was a senior there. 
himself with the schools for the 
Florida and Louisiana, and while 
Florida School for the Deaf, was instructor in printing 
and Editor of the Florida School Herald at St. Augustine. 
Mr. Taylor received his M.A. degree at Gallaudet in 1908 


identified 
connected 


for post-graduate work done. He has been at different 
times president and secretary of the North Carolina 
Association of the Deaf, and member of the executive 


committee of the National Association of the Deaf. Mr. 
Tavlor’s various connections in this field and his activity 
in educational work among the deaf has made him known 
all over the United States in deaf circles. 

Mr. Taylor holds membership in the Methodist church 
and is one of Warsaw’s foremost business men and citizens. 
In view of the more unfortunate conditions under which 
he has worked and acomplished things, to him is justly 
attributed a large degree of credit for the service he and 
his paper has rendered Dauplin county, and with this 
same end in view does he continue to serve his best in an 
effort to make it A BIGGER AND BETTER DAUPLIN 
COUNTY. 


Mr. Taylor’s wife assists in the editing and with Miss 
Allene, their 15-year-old daughter, as a valued assistant, 
she writes many of the focal items and assists in the office 
work, type setting, etc. , 
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A TRIP TO DENMARK 

(Continued from Page 285) 
silent services, with its green colour scheme, tiered seats and 
absence of pulpit, and manual and oral services alternately 
are carried on by him or his assistant, the Headmaster of the 
School for the Deaf, both here and at Kallundborg. It was in 
fact to this town that we next took our way after leaving Nyborg 
subsequent to the Confirmation Service for the Deaf already 
dealt with. For it was from this quaint old port, with its 
picturesque farm almshouses and its ancient church, that we 
took steamer for the five-hour passage across to Aarhus in 
Jutland, meeting with some extremely nice people en route, who 
had a son at the Soro School. 

Aarhus is a very pleasing town, with a charming seabeach 
and woods in the near vicinity, and an excellent jumping-off 
place for our journey to the hill country round Silkeborg. 
Skanderborg, where we had two hours to wait, with its quaint, 
old-world castle-church, fitted with the old-fashioned box-like 
pews, and its charming lake, greatly took our fancy, as did 
Silkeborg itself, with its truly sylvan surroundings. 

Nor shall we easily forget the kindness of the townsfolk on 
their national holiday, when all the shops were closed to cele- 
brate the recovery of parts of Schleswig-Holstein, in letting us 
purchase picture postcards and other souvenirs of our visit. 

From here a cross-country journey was made to Viborg, the 
last part in the open air on the front of our coach, forming a 
fitting conclusion to a very pleasant day. 

Viborg Cathedral is of special interest on account of its 
church pictures, which illustrate various incidents of the Bible, 
and is well worth the detour that we made to visit it. From 
here we again took a long cross-country journey, across much 
of the reclaimed land spoken of earlier, to Esbjerg, and 8 A. M. 
next morning we were well on our way across the silvery streak 
that divides this charming land fom ours. 

Thus ended one of the pleasantest working holidays that it 
has ever been our lot to take, and it was especially pleasing to 
us that later we were able in some measure to return Mr. 
Hansen’s hospitality by putting him up at our house for a short 
visit while in England for the purpose of attending a Congress 
of Teachers of the Deaf. 


THE SILVER LINING 
By SAUL N. KESSLER 
What matter that I do not hear 
The huckster bawling “Straw-burrees!” 
What matter that within my ear 
There’s rest from noises such as these: 


Crashing trains and babies crying, 
Dripping rains and gossips lying, 
Rivets rattling, dogs bow-wowing, 
Urchins battling, cats meowing, 
Crockery smashing, bells a-clanging, 
Trucks a-crashing, doors a-banging, 
Shoes a-squeaking, paper tearing, 
Sirens shrieking, madmen swearing. 
Machinery roaring, motors humming, 
Drills a-boring, hammers, drumming, 
Whining, groaning, coughing, sneezing, 
Nerve-destroying and displeasing. 


To these I pay no more attention; 
My failing ears have brought me peace. 
Just one thing more I’ve failed to mention— 
The lining is no “golden fleece!” 


A gentleman riding with an Irishman came within sight of an old 
gallows and, to display his wit, said: : | 

“Pat, do you see that?” 

““ To be sure Oi do,” replied Pat. 

“And where would you be today if the gallows had its due?’’’ 

“Oi’d be riding alone,” replied Pat. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Who’s Who inthe Deaf World 


Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve a place in the WHO’S WHO book which we are planning to 


publish in the near future. 


We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 


about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 


ted it will not be our fault. 


We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 


list printed in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book. 


AIKEN, FRANK ALBERT. Born Dec. 21, 1850, in New 
York City. Artist, minature-painter and photographer. Home 
address: Old Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York. Ex- 
cellent speaker and lip-reader. Attended Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., (1874-1876); Art Students’ League, New 
York, (1878-1882) ; Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Munich, Ger- 
many (1882-1886). Lost hearing at twelve from brain fever 
(partial). Has no deaf relatives. Married, 1898, to Kitty 
Minor (deaf). Has two children. Won bronze medal for 
drawing (Munich ’84) and another bronze medal for mi- 
natures (New York ’94). 


BASSET, EDITH ISABELLA. Born July 9, 1884, at New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts. Private teacher. Lives at 173 
Morton St., Newton Centre. Excellent speaker, good lip-reader. 
Attended the Newton Centre public school, 1890-98; Clarke 
School, 1899-1903; University of Pittsburgh, 1914-1918. Mem- 
ber of Women’s Club in home town and Clarke School Alumni 
Association. Lost hearing at the age of seven from scarlet 
fever (partial). Was private tutor in Psychological clinic, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


BAKER, JOSEPH C. Born June 19, 1858, ini Manchester, 
England. Engraver, member firm of Algonquin Engraving 
Company in Boston, Mass. Lives at 62 Torrey St., Dorchester, 
Mass. Can speak fairly, is an excellent lip-reader and can 
sign. Attended Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., (1871- 
1877.) Lost hearing from scarlet fever at the age of 5% 
(total). Has no deaf relatives. Married to Rosie Eva Silver- 
man, (deaf) Noy. 26, 1909. Studied art at tne Boston museum 
of Fine Arts, and exhibited water colors in Boston, Philadelphia 
and other cities, also in Hamburg and Munich, Germany. 
Worked for many years as engraver on the illustrations used 
in Harper’s, Scribner’s, The Century and other magazines. Was 
abroad, working in England from 1892 to 1898. 


BURBANK, JAMES P. Born May 15, 1860, in Boston, Mass. 
Was a printer and engraver at 88 Pearl St., Boston. Lives in 
East Milton, Mass. Excellent speaker and lip-reader. At- 
tended Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., (1869-75.) Lost 
hearing at six from scarlet fever (total.) No deaf relatives. 
Married in 1891 to Annie L. Fish (hearing.) Has four hear- 
ing children and three grandchildren. Was in charge of ad- 
vertising and printing, Golding & Co., Boston (1881-1891.) 
Founded the Burbank Engraving Company in 1893 and consoli- 
dated with Folsom Engraving Company in 1919. Compiler 
and editor of the “Clarke School and its Graduates,” published 
in 1918. Publisher of several books on elocution by 
“Prof. A. Melville Bell and charts for use in teaching Visible 
Speech during the years 1876-1885. 


CLINTON, JOHN FRANCIS. Born in 1878 in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Cabinet-maker at 15 Fayette St., Boston; in busi- 
ness for himself. Home address: 49 Wellington Hill St., Mat- 
tapan. Excellent speaker and lip-reader. Attended Clarke 


School, Northampton, Mass., 1888-1897; English High School, 
Boston (1898) and Burdett College (1900.) Member Speech 


Readers Guild; Clarke School Alumni Association. Became deaf 
at 2% from measles (partial.) No deaf relatives. Was mana- 
ger of Cabinet-making Shop Industrial Union for the Deaf 
1918-1920, then went into business for himself. 


CURTICE, FREDERICK PHILBRICK. Born July 30, 1878, 
in Boston. Carpenter for F. L. & C. E. Whitcomb, 19 Whar- 
tham St., Boston. Home address: 16 Linden St., Brookline. Ex- 
cellent lip-reader, good speaker. Attended Clarke School 
Northampton, 1886-1895; Colby Academy, New London, N. H. 
1895-1899; Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1899-1901. 
Member Speech Readers’ Guild, Boston; Clarke School Alumni 
Association. Cause of deafness unknown (total). President 
Rhode Island Society of the Deaf, 1904-05; founder with Melvin 
Wheeler of Clarke School Alumni Association, 1917; Pres- 
ident Clarke School Alumni Association, 1921-1924. 


ELLIOTT, OREN M. Born June 9, 1873, at Maitland, Mo. 
Printer, with W. A. Beach Printing Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Lives at 11 Emerson Building. Poor speaker and lipreader; 
excellent signmaker. Attended Missouri School for the Deaf 
at Fulton, 1883-1893. Member National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. Lost hearing at three months from spinal meningitis 
(partial). Married in 1902, to Mella T. Smith (deaf). Has 
§ children (one deaf). Two dead. Wife was educated at 
the South Dakota School for the Deaf. Has followed printing 
since leaving school; started the Eye in 1900; Silent Success, 


° 1904; ran Graham Post, 1901; Malta Bend News,1908; Lexing- 


tonian, 1910; came to Sioux Falls, 1916; organized N. F. S. D. 


EASTMAN, WILLIAM L. Born Aug. 15, 1860, at Attica, 

N. Y. Farmer and Apple Packer. Home address: Attica, N. Y. 
No. 74; was president, now secretary. 
Box 15. Excellent speaker and lipreader; fair signmaker. 
Attended Attica High School; Rochester School fer the Deaf, 
1877-1880. Lost hearing at twelve from meningitis (total). 
No deaf relatives. Married, 1885 and 1919. First wife, Eliza 
Avery; second wife, Pearl Seekins, both deaf. Has three 
hearing children; one dead; one grandchild (hearing). Had 
the children by the first wife. Both wives were educated at 
the Rochester School for the Deaf. Was produce dealer for 
35 years during fall and winter. General farming during open 
season. Was tax collector 4 years, 1889-1892. 

FARRELL, JOHN O’CONNOR. Born Sept. 10, 1882, at New 
Orleans, La. Baker at Schaallee’s Bakery in New Orleans. 
Cannot speak or lipread; fair signmaker. Attended the Louis- 
iania School for the Deaf at Baton Rouge. Lost hearing at three 
(total). Has three deaf relatives. Has been a baker ever 
since leaving school. 


FRANCIS, JOHN RUSSELL. Born August 5, 1871, at Scott- 
ville, N. Y. Lensmaker, at Hawks Eye Works of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Lives at 526 Conkey 
Ave. Poor speaker; fair lipreader; fair signmaker. Attended 
Pochester Schooi for the Deaf, 1879-1894. Member National 
Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at eight months from 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


‘vinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. Married June 
26, 1901, to Anna McMaster (deaf). No children. Wife is a 
graduate of the Rochester School for the Deaf and is an expert 
dressmaker, doing business for herself. He was foreman of 
thirty painters under Philip Oehler, contractor, 1904-1905; 
Instructor of classes in painting at the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, 1905-1919. Took out a patent for an automatic Hasplock, 
1919; has a patent pending for combined automobile wind- 
shield blind and sun shade, 1921; painting contractor on the line, 
also wall paper hanger and decorator; commercial photo- 
grapher, equipped with an enlarging machine, specializing in 
photo enlargements. Owner and operator of a standard mov- 
ing picture machine, 1915-1921. Expert Photographer. One 
cf the leading deaf men of Rochester, N. Y. 


FAULKNER, PATRICK. Born Dec. 25, 1861, at Church- 
ville, W. Va. Millman with Wheeling Steel Co. (Tube Dept.), 
at Benwood, W. Va. Home address: 108 Elm St., Wheeling, 
West Va. Poor speaker and lipreader; excellent signmaker. 
Attended West Va. Schools for the Deaf and Blind at Romney, 
1884-1886. Member Deaf-Mute Guild, State Mountain No. 19 
(Millmen)- Cause of deafness unknown (partial). Has one 
deaf brother. Married Dec. 23, 1886, to Emma S. Weisner 
(deaf). Had four children (two dead); one grandchild. 
Farmer, 1861-1884; drayman, 1884-1885. 


FELDNER, MARY THEODORA. Born Novy. 8, 1867, at 
Gretna, La. Seamstress at her residence, 7905 Cohn St., Gretna. 
Cannot speak or lipread; signs. Attended School for the Deaf 
at Baton Rouge, La. Lost hearing at four from brain fever, 
(total). Married June 19, 1913, to Thomas Haydel (deaf). 


FINCH, MARION ETHEL. Born Sept. 8, 1877 in Kilbourn 
City, Wisconsin. Nurse and supervisor at School for the Deaf, 
Salem, Oregon. Home address: 117, 8th Ave., S. E., Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. Excellent speaker, lipreader and _ signmaker. 
Attended School for the Deaf at Sioux Falls, (1895-96) Gallau- 
det College (1898-1901). Was in public schools of Wisconsin 
and South Dakota till eighteen. Lost hearing at nine (cause 
unknown). No deaf relatives. Taught in the South Dakota 
School four years (1901-1905) Nebraska (1905-1909). Took 
14 mos. training at Mercy Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., beginn- 
ing Jan. 1906. Has been teacher at the Oregon School from 
1912-1917. Was nurse and supervisor all that time and is still 
on the job. Owns a government claim of 160 acres. 


FLICK, B.S., GEORGE FREDERICK. Born August 18, 1877 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Episcopal clergyman, under Bishop C. P. 
Anderson D. D., of Chicago. Lives at 214 E. 55th St., Chicago. 
Fair speaker and lipreader; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus; Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., and Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va. Member Silent Athletic Club; the Clericus of Chicago; 
Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Association; National Association of 
the Deaf. Lost hearing at four from brain fever (total). Mar- 
ried October 24, 1906, to Amelia B. Rouse (deaf). Was Mis- 
sionary to the Deaf in Northern Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Ordained by Bishop Satterlee, 
of Washington, D. C., as deacon in 1906, and as priest in 1907. 
Built All Angels’ Church for the Deaf, Chicago, in 1915. 


FORTUNE, REV. ROMA C. Born Feb. 9, 1879, in Mce- 
Dowell Co., N. C. Ordained Minister (Episcopal), at Durham, 
N. C. Cannot speak or read the lips; excellent signmaker. At- 
tended North Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, at 
Raleigh. Lost hearing at five from scarlet fever (total). 
ried Elsie Carter (deaf). Has six hearing children. Has held 
respectively in the offices of President, Vice-President, and Trea- 
surer of the North Carolina Association for the Deaf. Is Mis- 
sionary of the Episcopal Church to the deaf in the Diocese of 


Mar-. 
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North Carolina. Entered North Carolina School for the Deaf 
October 3, 1894 and is considered one of the many success-stud- 
ents turned out by the school. 3 


FOX, B.A., M.A., L.H.D.. OFFICIER D’ ACADAMIE 
(FRANCE), THOMAS FRANCIS. Born Nov. 16, 1859, in 
New York City. ‘Teacher, New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, 99 Fort Washington Ave., New 
York. Home address: 540 W. 157th St.. New York City. Excel- 
lent speaker; fair lip-reader; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Public School, 1868-1874; New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, 1874-1879; Gallaudet College, 1879-1883; Post 
Graduate Columbia University, 1915—. Member New York 
Library Club; League of Elect Surds; Deaf-Mutes’ Union 
League; Art Club; Alumni Association of Gallaudet College; 
Kappa Gamma; National Association of the Deaf; National 
Fraternal Society; Fanwood Alumni Association; Fanwood 
Literary Association; Alphabet Club. Lost hearing at ten 
from cerebro spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married, 1888, to Ella Dillingham (deaf); 1917 to Fayetta 
Peck (hearing). Has had two children by first wife. He has 
been teacher in New York Institution, 1883 to date; Librarian 
of N. Y. Institution, 1892 to date; Senior Assistant to Principal, 
1892 to date; President N. A. D., 1893-1896; President Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association, 1904-1907; President Fan- 
wood Literary Association 1886 to date. 


FREEMAN, SAMUEL MILLS. Born April 3, 1856 at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Evangelist to the Deaf of Georgia, under North 
Georgia Conference. Lives at 102 Greenwood Place, Decatur,. 
Ga. Can speak but not lipread; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Cincinnati Public School, 1862-1868, Ohio School for the Deaf, at 
Columbus 1868-1874, Gallaudet College 1874-1878. Member 
National Association of the Deaf; National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf (social member) Gallaudet College Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity. Lost hearing at seven from typhoid fever (total). 
Has a deaf cousin. Married August 31, 1881, to Lizzie Her- 
rick (deaf). Has had four children (one dead) ; five hearing 
grandchildren, all living. Was teacher at the Georgia School 
for the Deaf, 1878-1916; Evangelist, 1920 to date (1922.) 


FRIEDMAN, DAVID Born July 11, 1882, in Hungary, 
(Austria). Chemist with the J. L. and H. Stadler Rendering 
and Fertilizer Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Lives at Snow Road, 
Parma, Ohio. Can speak; fair lipreader; signs. Attended 
Ohio Schoo! for the Deaf at Columbus, nine years, 1891-1900; 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., four years, 1900-1904. 
Member Cleveland Association of the Deaf, Cleveland Branch 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association; National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf Division No. 21; Ohio School Alumni As- 
sociation. Lost hearing at 8% from brain fever (partial). 
Married April 15, 1912, to Lillian G. Peet (deaf). Has two 
hearing children. Wife was educated at the Ohio School for 
the Deaf; is one of the very best lipreaders in the United States. 
Spent twelve years in the Chemical Laboratory of the Cleveland 
City Hall, 1906-1918; present position three years, 1918-1921. 


FUX, HENRY. Born Sept. 28, 1890, at Opelousas, La. 
Printer (ad man), with the Times Picayaune, New Orleans, 
La. Lives at 2027 Robert St. Poor Speaker and lipreader; 
excellent signmaker. Attended Louisiana School for the Deaf 
at Baton Rouge. Member National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf; National Association of the Deaf; Louisania As-oziation 
of the Deaf and Young Men’s Gymnastic Club. Born deaf (to- 
tal). Been a printer ever since leaving school. Was partner 
with his father in general merchandise for two years, but gave: 
up business when his father died. Is owner of several acres of” 
land in Opelousas, which he rents. Secretary N. O. Division, 
No. 33, N. F. S. D. during the year of 1920; Secretary Louisiania: 
Association of the Deaf during the years 1918-1923. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The Deaf of Other Days 


Pageant Fantasy By Selwyn Oxley in 10 Episodes. Adapted for Acting by the Deaf 
in the Silent Language. Approximate Time in Performance, Three hours. Approx- 
imately 80 Photographs can be taken from the Episodes in Toto. 


Episode VIII, 
ABBE SICARD IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
(1789.) 
- Revolution scene.* Mob breaks into deaf school and 
seizes Sicard.* 
*2. Pupils resist and are beaten back. 
3. The attack on the priests. 
*4. Sicard is rescued and taken to Bastille. 
*5. People led to execution. 
*6. Sicard escapes on shoulders of his comrades. 
display.) 
*7. His return. Rejoicing at school. 
Allow 20 minutes. 


_~« 


(Gymnastic 


*Photographs---about 8. 


Persons Represented: 
ABBE SICARD 
Morton 
CHARLES 


A watchmaker 


JOHN Deaf pupils 


REVOLUTIONARY GUARD 
PRISONERS 

PRIESTS 

Mos, So.piers, DEAF PUPILS 


ScENE I.—In the schoolroom. SICARD, CHARLES, JOHN and 
other DEAF PUPILS. Sounds of fighting in the streets with- 


out. 


SICARD (to PUPILS). Fear nothing! 
children, and God will care for us. 
CHARLES (spelling on fingers). But they are fighting all 

around. 

Sic. Do you not remember that God also is everywhere? 
Have faith, for nothing happens but He wills it. Let us 
read our daily verse. You, John, begin. (JOHN reads a 
verse from the 23rd psalm, and is followed by CHARLES. 
Meanwhile, sounds of the Marseillaise echo down the street, 
and a band of men—the REVOLUTIONARY GUARD— 
rushes in. SICARD is seized, the deaf around him roughly 
pushed down or aside.) 

Guarb. Thou shalt teach a different lesson to a much larger 
class! Set forth, thou skulking priest! (They drag him 
out, all the deaf wailing.) Stop that sniveling sound! the 
swine will be back soon enough—at least his carcase will, 
and then you can bury it. Seize him, men, and hold him 
well. 

Sic. I will follow quietly enough, if you will but save these 
poor ones of mine—they have done nought amiss. 7 

Guarp. Ah! Robespierre said nought of them. But perhaps 
thou dost not forget the words I spoke last time we met; 
and now methinks the boot is on the other foot. Get him 
to the waiting-court for trial! Send him to join the other 
thirty of his cloth in the car outside. Be sure we have no 
mercy for such as thou, thou canting, two-faced hypocrite! 
{They carry him out.) 


Scene Il.—Jn the street outside the school. A turbulent crowd. 


A wagon loaded with PRIESTS. GUARD drags SICARD 
out through the school door. 


Have courage, my 


Crown (shouting and jeering.) Out with them! Rush the car! 
Kill them, brothers, killthem! Servants of the living Church, 
indeed! seed of Moloch and Beelzebub rather! Menials 
of the aristocrats! seize them! let them pray and prate 
from the block! Madame Guillotine will listen well, and 
the hanging rope is a good stole. Yes, let them die! 
(Crowd seizes hold of car and rushes it off. Meanwhile, 
SICARD is touched on the shoulder by MOTON, a watch- 
maker.) 

Morton. Listen! follow me and I will save thee. 
word. Thy work is too good to perish thus. 

Sic. This is a deed God will reward thee for, friend Moton. 

Mor. Quick, this way! I will get thee into the prison, and I 
may be able to get thee out later—at any rate, thou shalt 
not be seized by this rabble if we can prevent it. (MOTON 
edges SICARD through the crowd to the prison just off 
the stage.) 


Say not a 


ScENE III.—A prison room. SICARD and two others lying 
therein, A loft overhead. 

ist PRisoNER. Ah, good Sicard! our time is nearly due. 

2np P. Didst thou not hear that knocking? They will soon 
summon us, methinks. 

Sic. Have faith in God, good friends. With God it will in- 
deed be better than in this troublesome world. But I do 
want to teach my poor deaf little ones, if it is decreed from 
above thst I am spared. (Prisoners are seen goiny out 
from all parts, but none return.) 

ist P. Truly life is sweet it seemeth near to close. 

2np P. Our friend here hath done a useful work. 

Ist P. Yes, and please God he shall continue in it for many 
years yet. 

2nd P. What meanest thou? 
meanest thou by that? 

ist P. His life is of more use than ours. Dost thou not see 
that if thou standest on my shoulders and he climbs up,. 
he will reach the loft and escape by the private door? 

2nD P. ‘Tis indeed a plan! 

Sic. But one to which I will never consent, kind friends. 

ist P. But think of thy suffering friends in the Arsenal 
quarter. 

Sic. That I never cease to do. 

2ND P. I am old, and a year or so less is no matter; but thy 
work is great and noble. 

Ist P. Yes, he indeed speaks truly there. 

Sic. But it would be a thing most base to flee and leave two- 
generous friends to their fate in this hole. 

ist P. Yes, just do what we say. I verily think we shall all 
meet again; but we have but small families and they can 
fend for themselves. But thy poor little ones cannot. 

Sic. Since thou urgest it so, I do earnestly thank you both, and 
most unwillingly consent for the sake of my poor deaf. 
(They embrace.) 

ist P. Now, friend, get on my shoulders, and thou, Sicard, 
climb up as quietly as possible. 

2np P. Ah! the knocking again. The time is short. 

ist P. And we must be very silent, or they will discover all. 
(SICARD then climbs to the shoulders of the tawo PRISON- 
ERS, and very gingerly lifts up the trapdoor in the roof and 
disappears.) 

2ND P. A brave man that! 

Ist P. Aye; and holy as brave. 


(1st P. points to loft.) What 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


2np P. I have good hopes that we shall escape. They have 
gone to my house, but will have proof that I am loyal to the 
State and innocent of plot. 

ist P. The same with me. Well, thank God! he, at least, has 
escaped, for he stood in grave danger. 

2xnpv P. There will be joy in the Arsenal quarter to-night, when 
the deaf see their good friend return. (Here the door opens 
and a GUARD enters.) 

Guarp. Where is the third—the priest? 


ist P. He has gone out. Didst thou not hear them knock? 


Guarp. Ah! 1 remember. The guard was changed and sev- 
eral did go off. Madame Guillotine has had her fill this 
night. But stay! I have good news for you. We have sent 
to your houses, and what you have stated is true. So get 
ye gone; and, if I may say a word, flee from this place, 
for ye would not escape a second time. (Scene closes with 
GUARD leading the two men out of prison.) 


ENp oF Episope VIII. 
NOTE—This Episode is based largely on Carlyle’s account of 
Sicard in his French Revolution, especially the slaying of 


the thirty priests, the arrest through spite and the escape 
of Sicard. 


Early Attempts to Educate the 
Deaf 


(Richard O. Johnson in Indianapolis News) 
RS. NORMAN R. GALT, of Washington, now 
| Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, was Miss Edith Bol- 
ling, a daughter of Judge William Bolling, 
BY) ||| of Wytheville, Va., and a lineal descendant 
sey HOSS) «Of Pocahontas, the Indian maid and princess, 
through the Rolfe and Bolling line. The Bollings, of an- 
cient English stock and wealth as far back as the war of 
Roses, had their seat at Bolling Hall, in Yorkshire. The 
first American representative was Robert Bolling, who 
married Jane Rolfe, the granddaughter of Pocahontas, 
her father John having been born and reared in England, 
but returning io America and mating with a Virginia maid. 
Two generations later Major Thomas Bolling, of Gooch- 
land county, Virginia, had three deaf children, John, Mary 
and Thomas (sixth in line from Pocahontas), all three 
having been born deaf. These children were sent at 
ages of ten (1771), ten and nine (1775), respectively, to 
Edinburgh, Scotland, to be educated in a special school for 
the deaf conducted by the Braidwoods. They returned 
to Virginia following the Revolutionary War, in 1783, 
having “received abroad a good education and, in addition 
thereto, had been taught to speak intelligently and to read 
speech from the mouths of others.” 

None of the three was ever married, and they died aged, 
respectively, twenty-two, sixty-one and seventy. These 
three children have the distinction of being the first deaf 
children of America to be educated. In addition to these, 
Major Bolling had another son, William (1777-1845), who 
possessed hearing and, of course, speech, and who may 
have had other hearing-speaking brothers, as he cer- 
tainly had hearing-speaking sisters, who married into well 
known families of the states. This son, Colonel William 
Bolling as he was later known, “was a man of large affairs 
and of sterling worth, of broad and liberal views, a phi!an- 
thropist and a patriot—and, of course a Virginian with 
Virginia pride; and it was through his agency that the 
first private school for the Deaf in America (taught by a 
young member of the Braidwood family, and giving atten- 
tion to speech) was opened in 1812 at Cobbs near Peters- 
burg, Va. William Bolling’s initial interest was because 
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of his deaf brothers and sisters, but enhanced later by a 
deaf son, William Albert, and a deaf daughter, Mary, 
born to himself and wife, the latter, I believe, a Raadolph 
connected with John Randolph, of Roanoke, and tame, 
These two children have the distinction of being the first 
deaf children of America to be educated in their own coun- 
try. William Albert had a deaf cousin, St. George Tucker 
Randolph, a nephew of John Randolph, of Roanoke, who 
seems to have attended school in Edinburgh, later guing 
to a school in Paris. Attending school with William Al- 
bert Bolling was George Lee Turbiville, also deaf, a 
grandson of Richard Henry Lee, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Really, the first attempt in America to teach speech to 
the deaf was made by Philip Nelson, in the neighborhood 
of Rowley, Mass., nearly 250 years ago 1679. Just what 
his success, is unknown, but it was during those dis- 
cracefully malicious and inquisitorial days of witchcraft 
when a successful oral teacher would have been hanved or 
pressed to death, it is quite probable that there was neither 
much effort nor success. 

Mr. Nelson, however, had troubles growing cut of what- 
ever effort there was, for the “narrow-minded and fanati- 
cal ministers of the neighborhood” were called to investi- 
gate him and the boy, who it was claimed, had been taught, 
(betwitched) by him. The boy was interrogated closely, 
probably by “third degree” methods of the present day, 
“but there he stood,” says the church records, “like a deaf 
and dumb boy as he was—they could not make him hear, 
nor could he speak.” And thus it was that Mr. Nelson, 
“who pretended,” it is alleged, “to cure a deaf and dumb 
boy in imitation of our Saviour by saying Ephphata,” was 
saved from the clutch of the infamous frenzy of the day. 

Following this recorded effort of Nelson, several spora- 
dic attempts were made from time to time to instruct the 
deaf, the first real schools arising from the efforts of the 
Rev. John Stanford, in the New York almshouse (i807), 
Colonel William Bolling in Virginia (1812), and the Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in Connecticut (1817). The 
Bolling school was at first a private school under instruc- 
tion of John Braidwood, a dissolute son of Thomas Braid- 
wood, of Edinburgh, for the children only of Colonel 
William Bolling. Later, it was removed to Bolling Hall, 
Goochland County, Virginia, and operated for a short 
time as a public school, others being admitted. These 
efforts were made possible by agitation of the matter by 
Dr. William Thorton, who drew the plans ior the first 
capitol in Washington and was the author of the first 
American publication upon the teaching of the deaf, who 
was born in the West Indies in 1761 and died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1828, his body being followed to the grave 
by the President and his cabinet; by Franeis Green, a 
merchant, of Boston (1748-1809), who had a deaf son 
educated abroad, and by Dr. Mason F. Cogswell of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who also had a deaf daughter, the first pupil 
of Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who established the first 
permanent school for the deaf in America (Hartford, 
Conn., 1817). . 


MOST PLEASED 


I indeed have been most pleased with the Worker, the past: 
year having been my first year as a subscriber, and I am very- 
sorry I did not realize before what a good thing I have been, 
missing. ; 

Being far away from deaf friends, of which I have very- 
many, I find the Worker a most excellent medium of keeping: 
in touch with them. 

Wishing you and the Worker the very best of luck for the 
coming year I am, H, A. WHITTEMORE. 

MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


Word comes out of Mississippi that 
Shelby W. Harris, that fiery-spirited 
southern gentleman who gave such 
promise of a life devoted to the active 
service of his fellow deaf, is gaining 
against the malady that laid him low a 
year or so ago. Seldom, indeed, comes 
news so gratifying —The lowa Kawkeye. 


George Washington University has 
passed judgment upon the sign language 
and set its stamp of approval upon it. 
Dwight Bracken, a studeng of the Univ- 
ersity, has been taking lessons on the 
language of signs here under Miss Peet, 
along with the Normals; work which re- 
quires an hour a day of his time. He 
made an effort to get credit for the work 
from G. W. U., and was successful. His 
work here will ‘entitle him to five credits 
—-as many as is given for the successful 
completion of a course in Spanish, Ger- 
man, or any language.—Gallaudet Col- 
lege Column, Journal. 


The following was clipped from the 
Omaha Bee of March 2nd, and refers to 
a former Omaha boy, who went to Chi- 
cago to improve his talent as a com- 
mercial artist and made good :— 

Eugene Fry, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jj. B. Fry, 2577 Manderson Street, has 
been awarded first prize in a contest for 
students in the Art Intsitute of Chicago. 
Fry’s design was given the highest praise 
bv the contest committee. 

Fry’s cartoons have appeared in na- 
tional magazines. He has also been as- 
sociated with the art staff of Barron Col- 
lier, a large advertising agency. 


John L. Clarke, the famous Blackfoot 
Indian sculptor known to every tourist 
who visits Glacier National Park, Mon- 
‘ttana, has a sort of exhibit sent on to the 
Art Institute here. He also sent carved 
apimals to Detroit, New York and other 
cities. Clarke writes inquiring as to 
rentals in the loop, with a view to com- 
ing here when the summer tourist season 
of 1922 ends. 

Clarke had a shop in Portland, Oregon, 
‘one winter, doing a fairly good business 
carving grizzly bears and other animals 
out of wood blocks, making artistic and 
unusual table lamps selling for $3 to $15. 
The daily papers gave him nice write- 


ups. A_ full-blooded Blackfoot, Clarke 
has the polite polish of civilization. His 
stories of tracking grizzlies through 


the deep snow of the mighty Glacier 
region—told in our sign language, with 
an occassional native Indian sign thrown 
in when it is more expressive than the 
De l’Epee signs—always holds the deaf 
spellbound.—Journal. 


Granville Redmond, the deaf painter 
and movie actor has two sons in the 
The younger one only ten 


movie game. 


Compiled by Kelly Stevens 


years old, is in the Douglas Fairbanks 
group of actors. Redmond, himself, is 
connected with Fairbanks and Charlie 
Chaplin, his studio, in which he paints 
while not on the movie lot, is at Chaplin’s 
place. Redmond is one of the actors in 
the Fairbank’s production ‘The Three 
Musketeers.”’ His older son is rapidly 
rising in the movie world. 


The associated press recently reported 
a case in Chicago that if true is pretty 
good. A deaf man applied for divorce 
from his wife, and gave as one reason 
for it that his wife used “rough lan- 
guage” to him. The judge asked him 
how she could use such language when 
she was a deaf-mute. The man replied 
that she could say so many things on her 
fingers that she would not dare to say 
out loud. 


Melville J. Matheis was engaged to do 
some finger spelling for a moving picture 
in which Charles Ray featured. He was 
paid at the rate of one dollar a minute. 
He and Redmond are, as far as we know, 
the only deaf persons who have been 
paid for screen work. 


February 6th was Mr. Theophilus d’ 
‘strella’s 71st birthday. He was the 
first pupil of this school and has been 
teaching for about forty-six years. He 
attended the University of California for 
a few years, reaching the Junior Class. 
His health is still good and his work 
goes on. 


Norah and Mollie Simpson write that 
the deaf of San Diego have organized 
a club called “El Sordo.” which is Span- 
ish for “The Deaf.’ Appropriate name, 
that! There are at present 24 members. 
Mr. Hesley, whose wife is the sister of 
Mr. Curtiss, the airplane inventor, is 
President of the club. The purpose of 
the club is the social advancement of the 
members.—California News. 


It is a well known fact that Beethoven 
was afflicted with deafness in his later 
years. A well known German specialist 
has affirmed that his deafness did not 
affect his compositions. Critics have 
attempted to attribute his later and 
involved style to his inability to hear. 
This specialist claims this assumption 
as pure ignorance on the part of critics. 
Before Beethoven lost his hearing, says 
he, he had trained his inner consciou- 
ness of sound to a point which never 
changed. The only influence which his 
deafness had on him was to make life 
harder for him, and consequently to in- 
tensify the element of strife in his ex- 
pression. Beethoven was unhappy be- 
cause his career as a piano virtuoso had 
been cut off in his prime, and his appear- 
ances as a conductor limited. What the 


master wrote in his last years in the way 
of complicated and less harmonious ideas, 
the specialist says, was not the result of 
his inability to hear his own works, but 
the accurate expression of his feelings. 
—The Deaf Mississippian. 


Mr. William W. McLean, of Atlanta, 
a skilled automobile machinist, is now 
in business for himself, together with a 
filling station and vulcanizing depart- 
ment on Gordon Street, a very desirable 
location, as thousands of cars pass in and 
out here every day. Mr. McLean is the 
first deaf man in Georgia, to our know- 
ledge, to venture in a business of this 
sort for himself and we are all watching. 
his progress with interest, and it is need- 
less to say that we are all boosting for 
William. We learn that he has made 
an excellent beginning, as many as thirty 
and over cars being left at his shop daily 
for repair, to say nothing of the filling. 
departments intake. He has already had 
to employ an assistant to help with the 
repair work, besides a negro to attend 
to the filling. This is good and we 
heartily congratulate William and wish 
him every success in his new business 
venture. We know him to be hard- 
working, ambitious fellow, and we feel 
sure he will build up a fine paying busi-- 
ness for himself some day. We have 
often wondered why others of the deaf 
did not go into business for themselves. 
instead of being satisfied to remain wage 
earners all their lives. We hope to see 
others follow Wiliam’s example before- 
long and become their own boss.—Jour-- 
nal, 


The New England Spokesman, publish-- 
ed by the New England Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deaf-Mutes, Everett, Mass... 
says in its issue of March last: 

The Home has sustained a severe loss 
in the death of Mrs. Charlotte A. Fair- 
man of Worcester, which occurred on 
Monday the 6th instant. Her interest 
in the Home was very great, and she and 
her husband were visitors at the Home 
when in health. 

A secret in the keeping of Miss Emily 
A. Goldsmith and the Treasurer may 
now be divulged. Mr. Hubbard an- 
nounced nearly six years ago that a fund 
approximately $15,000 which he termed 
the “John Smith Fund” had been placed 
in his hands under a Deed of Trust by 
a donor who wished his name withheld 
from publicity until after his death. The 
income of this fund was to be given to. 
the Home, and has been reported in cash 
annual report since that time as from P. 
Hubbard, trustee. This income has been 
ot inestimate value to the Home in meet- 
ing its expenses. 

Mr. Hubbard now announces that the 
mysterious John Smith was none other 
than Mrs. Charlotte A. Fairman. The 
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‘fund will henceforth be known as the 
“Henry M. and Charlotte A. Fairman 
Fund” and will be kept in perpetuity as a 
Fund by the Trustees of the Home. “She 
being dead yet speaketh” and her mem- 
ory will ever be green in our hearts. 
Thank God for such a friend. 


Supt. L. L. Wright’s death, as an- 
nounced in the JOURNAL two weeks 
ago, did not occasion much of a surprise 
among his friends and intimately ac- 
quainted with his condition, as ‘My. 
Wright had been failing steadily for a 
long time. However, we did not expect 
the end would come so soon. The direct 
cause was heart failure. Mr. Wright 
had the day before appeared in high 
spirits, and had taken a spin in his auto- 
mobile around the city with his wife and 
friends. 

Mr. Wright was considered a man of 
high intellectual attainments and_ took 
a leading part in all the movements for 
the betterment of school work. Mr. 
Wright was serving the State as super- 
intendent of public instruction under 
Governor Ferris when he was apointed 
to the superintendency of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, succeeding the be- 
loved Dr. Francis D. Clarke upon the 
latter's death in 1913, a year after the 
great conflagration, which destroyed the 
main building. Mr. Wright saw to the 
completion of the new building. 

The work which Mr. Wright took up at 
the school here was new to him. He visit- 
ed several of the schools for the deaf in 
the east, to familiarize himself with the 
methods in use and the peculiar needs of 
the deaf. Upon his return he introduced 
a number of innovations at the school 
here, which, to say the least, did not seem 
to pan out as well as expected. A grave 
mistake was made in curtailing the teach- 
ing. Credits, however, should be given 
Mr. Wrivcht for his wholesouled efforts in 
enlarging the school’s scope and raising 
its standard. His long prolonged illness 
prevented him from carrying out many 
of his plans. Mr. Wright, it will be rem- 
embered, addressed the N. A. D. conven- 
tion at Detroit, spousing the enlargement 
of trades teaching, which would afford the 
graduates of this school an opportunity to 
become self-supporting and _ respectable 
citizens of the State. 


Funeral services were held at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church, of which Mr. Wright 
was a member and one of the vestrymen. 
State and city officials, business and prof- 
fesional men and graduates and older 
pupils of the school, were present to pay 
tribute to Mr. Wright’s memory. Floral 
tributes were heaped about the casket in 
front of the chancel rail. The interment 
was made at the mausoleum in Glenwood 
‘Cemetery.—The Meaghers in Journal. 


The following clipping from the Port- 
land Telegram of February 18, was 
printed under the caption “Kutz Factory 
Now Running to Full Capacity.” Mr. 
Anthony Kautz, who is mentioned in the 
article is an esteemed member of.the O. 
A.D. He and his wife, who was Annie 
Schultz, are both products of the Oregon 
School, and needless to say, we are all 
proud of them. They have one child, 
Rosalind, not yet two years old, of which 
they are very fond. They own their 


heme and much of their furniture is the 
product of Anthony’s own hands, for he 
is a past master in the art of cabinet- 
making. 

A. C. Kautz, president of the Kautz 
Manufacturing Company, started in busi- 
ness at East Sixth and Alder streets in 


1903, establishing himself in the sash and 
door business. In 1907, he built a new 
mill on Powell street near the Southern 
Pacific railroad, about the present site 
of the Ford auto assembling plant. He 
operated there for seven years. 

In 1918, a new plant which was built 
near the present location was destroyed 
by fire with an entire loss. This was re- 
built and is a model mill in its particular 
line of production. It is located at 
Twenty-sixth and Nicolai streets. 

This plant has been running at full 
capacity the past six months and has 
found it difficult to keep up with orders. 
Since the first of January it has booked 
over $35,000 worth of business and is 
waiting for the arrival of new machinery 
new in transit, which will double the 
capacity and enable the company to in- 
crease its service. 

At present there are about forty-five 
people on the payroll. Fully 50 per cent 
of the product goes out of the state of 
Oregon. In addition to their sash and 
door and mill work last year the company 
made a number of bank and office fix- 
tures. Among them were the interior 
and ofhce woodwork of the Southern 
Pacific station at Fourth and_ Stark 
streets; the bank fixtures at Clatskanie; 
the bank at Scappoose, and the office 
fixtures for the Powers Furniture com- 
pany. The company has also done con- 
siderable fine interior woodwork in 
private residences. 

With Mr. Kautz in the business are 
his four sons, Eugene, Anthony, Walter 
and Franklin, all in charge of different 
departments of the plant. His daughter 
is secretary-treasurer of the company. 
—The Oregon Outlook. 


Mr. Isaac B. Gilbert, principal of the 
Union High school at Grand Rapids for 
the past eleven years, has been appointed 
to succeed the late Mr. Wright in the 
management of the Michigan school. He 
has practically entered upon the duties of 
the new office, although he will not make 
his home here until the middle of March 
when he relinquishes his duties as prin- 
cipal of the school at Grand Rapids. 
Considerable disappointment was ex- 
pressed hereabouts that one well versed 
in the education of the deaf and in sym- 
pathy with them was not appointed. We 
are, however, being reconciled by the 
highly laudatory reports of Mr. Gilbert 
and his attitude toward the school and 
the deaf. In an interview with a news- 
paper representative at Grand Rapids, 
Mr. Gilbert has this to say: “I am plan- 
ning some reorganizations along various 
lines. The vocational department will 
be given special attention, and in addition 
to the academic work, the pupils after 
completing the course will be fully equip- 
ped to take their places in the world alone 
with the normal hearing workers. 


“The Michigan State School for the 
Deaf is a very big institution,” said Mr. 
Gilbert, “and I shall give much of my 
time to the matters of administration. 
The annual budget calls for more than 
$200,000, and there will be much execu- 
tive work to be done as well as the super- 
vision of the teaching functions of the 
school. 

“While my work in Grand Rapids has 
been thoroughly enjoyable and congenial, 
I feel that there is a broader opportunity 
in the superintendency of the State school. 
It is a phase of educational work in 
which I am especially interested and I 
have plans for the development of this 
work which I shall be greatly interested 
in working out.” | 


Mr. Gilbert will receive a cordial wel- 
come as well as cooperation of all inter- 
ested in the education of the deaf, as he 
came highly recommended and well qual- 
ified for the responsible position with a 
splendid record back of him. He is rated 
as one of the ablest young educators, and 
is said to be a friend and lover of chil- 
dren as well. We hope he will measure 
up to our expectations. 

At a recent meeting of the administra- 
tive board the members discussed a 
duilding program for the coming year. 
‘The Michigan School is down for an ad- 
ditiona! building, but no definite action 
was taken.—Flint Correspondent in Jour- 
nal, 


Seldom if ever did All Angels’ Church 
hold such a throng as on January 28th, 
drawn by the joint attraction of the 
Superintendents of the Illinois and Wis- 
consin State Schools for the Deaf ad- 
dressing the quarterly meeting of the 
Nad Branch. 


While the appearance of our new 
Illinois Superintendent, Col. C. C. Smith, 
was known for weeks before-hand, and 
had been eagerly awaited, the addition 
of Supt. T. Emery Bray, of the Delavan, 
Wis, school, was unknown until Mrs. 
Morton Henry, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Branch, mailed printed anounce- 
ments a few days before the momentous. 
date. President Johnnie Purdum, of the 
Chicago Association of the Deaf, Inc.,. 
opened the evening with an excellent ad- 
dress. Just as he concluded, Miss Grace 
Hasenstab—who came up from Jackson- 
ville with Col. Smith to serve as inter- 
preter—appeared to announce that the 
superintendent had suddenly had a re- 
lapse. He was badly “gassed” in France 
and now and then is taken seriously ill 
from the effects. Miss Hasenstab outlined 
Col. Smith’s policies for the benefit of the 
disappointed but sympathetic audience. 
She stated the colonel was in a delirium 
when she left him in his loop hotel a half- 
hour earlier, and was all the time talking: 
:bout his pupils—how this little girl need- 
ed her tonsils removed, how that little boy 
would need new clothes, and all the other 
little incidents of school. As in a delirium, 
we talk of the secret things nearest our 
hearts, the colonel’s ravings bear irrefu- 
table testimony of his sincere interest in 
the institution. 


On motion of John Sullivan, the Nestor 
of the Sac, a voluntary collection was tak- 
en for flowers for the colonel. In a few 
moments $10.80 was thrown in the hat 
for that purpose. 


Had Johnnie Purdum not over-reached 
himself in carding two “headliners” on 
one evening’s program, the audience 
would have been denied the unexpected 
gratification of discovering what a 
staunch Combined System advocate the 
Wisconsin superintendent, T. Emery 
Bray, who took the floor. Bray’s views 
and abilities were little known to the av- 
erage silent, due to the limited publicity 
accorded him in the deaf papers of wide: 
circulation. The audience was accord-- 
ingly pleasurably astounded to find that- 
the head in a state where the “day school! 
evil” thrives as practically nowhere else,, 
is a cast iron Combined System supporter. . 


Bray related how one of his: 
two daughters grew hard of hearing. 
Placed her in a “day school.” Discov-. 
ered that when the teachers fouvad her 
not as readily teachable as the older schol- 
ars, they “ditched” her in a corner and. 
pursued the even tenor of their Wan. 
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Bray knew shies of teaching the deaf, 
but he did know teaching—being a high 
school principal. Suggested sending her 
to Delavan, if the day school couldn’t ed- 
acate her. «“Oh, no! no! That would 
never do. Leave her in the day school 
by al] means. Mercy sakes, yes.’ Bray 
begt around’ the bush to discover the nig- 
ger in the woodpile. Finally found it. 

Bray found the “day schools” of Wis- 
consin passionately eager to retain all pu- 
pils—irrespective of results, or lack of re- 
sults—becausge they receive $350 yearly 
per pupil from the state. 

So Bray, not being a common “nobody” 
like the disillusioned parents of most 
“oral subnormalists,” arose and crusaded 
for the right. Result: he was awarded 
the superintendency of the Wisconsin 
school. And in a quiet way he has been 
going about it to get RESULTS. And other 
things anon. Dyed-in the-wool Combined 
Systemite. That’s Bray! 

He announced he had closed six “day 
schools” since becoming superintendent of 
the State Institution two or three years 
ago. 

Bray’s address was a revelation, and 
brought down the house. It was a long 
address, replete with innumerable other 
valuable pointers, revealing him as a 
seeker after truth with the courage of 
his convictions—The Meaghers in Jour- 
nal. 


THREE NUNS ARE DEAF-MUTES 


St. John’s Institute, located at St. Fran- 
cis, Wis., in the diocese of Milwaukee, is 
one of the few Catholic schools for the 
deaf in this country. On its faculty are 
three priests, Father Gerend, Father 
Klopfer and Father Gehl, who are ex- 
perts in the sign lauguage, an unusual 
fact in itself. The school has to depend 
on the support it gets from the charitable. 
It also publishes a monthly magazine, 
“Our Young, People,’ which is intended 
for Catholic boys and girls. 

Another noteworthy fact is that in this 
school the Community of Nuns includes 
three who are deaf and former pupils 
of the school, Sister Floretta, Sr. Lucina, 
Sr. Carissima. These deaf sisters have 
concentrated their lives to God, and are 
working among the silent sheep of His 
fold at St. John’s Institute. 


‘THE LEGISLATURE PROVIDES SE- 
PARATE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
AND BLIND. 


We are now ready with benignant 
smiles to receive congratulations. A bill 
providing for separate schools for the 
deaf and the blind in Virginia has passed 
both houses of the Legislature, without 
incurring the slightest opposition, and is 
now awaiting the Governor’s signature. 
There is no doubt whatever that Gover- 
nor Trinkle will approve the bill, and 
after exercising a little more of our pa- 
tience our troubles will be over. The bil! 
provides for the building of a separate 
and independent school for the blind, in 
some locality yet to be chosen, leaving 
the present school plant for the "exclusive 
of the deaf. A companion bill author- 
izes the appointment of a permanent 
commission to study the needs of the 
blind, to put in force in the State scientific 
measures for the prevention of blindness, 
and to establish work-shops where the 
blind may have profitable employment. 
The deaf and the blind of Virginia have 
great reasons to be thankful to Hon. 
Herbert J. Taylor, of Staunton, delegate 
from Augysta, who was mainly instru- 
mental in getting this legislation through. 
—The Virginia Guide. 


HONORING THE MEMORY OF DR. 
EDWARD MINER GALLAUBRET 
ON HIS 85th BIRTHDAY: 
ANNIVERSARY 

“Dr. Percival Hall, 
President, Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. 

Upon this eighty-fifth birthday anniver- 
sary of Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, we, 
the Ohio Alumni and Alumnae of Gal!- 
laudet College assembled in his “honor, 
wish to pledge our loyal allegiance to 
the College which he founded, to its pres- 
ent president and faculty, and alsa to the 
perpetuation of the “Combined System” 
of which Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet 
which Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet was 
was the great Champion. 


We also wish to pledge our loyal al- ~ 


legiance to the language of signs, the na- 
tural language of the deaf, and to affirm 
that it should have a recognized and 
honorable place in every School for the 
Deaf.” 


The above resolution was unanimously 
passed by the Columbus Branch of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association at 
the close of a dinner given on the 85th 
birthday anniversary of Dr. Edward 
Miner Galaudet, the founder of the Col- 
lege. The resolution was offered by the 
nestor of the Gallaudet boys and girls 
here and a copy orderd sent to Dr. Per- 
cival Hall, now president of the College, 
and also to the Buff and Blue, Deaf 
Mutes’ Journal, S1LENT WorKER and Ohio 
Chronicle for publication. The dinner 
was given in a private room of the Neil 
House, February 4th, and was well 
served. 

Twenty-four people partook of it, not 
all had been at Gallaudet College. Dr. 
Patterson, as the nestor, and Rev. Read 
as the toastmaster, occupied the head of 
the table. At each plate on one side lay 
the program for the occasion printed on 
buff colored paper, and on the other a 
long card, buff colored, bearing a very 
good likeness of Dr. Gallaudet at the 
head of a Gallaudet pennant. 

After full justicé had been done to the 
meal Mr. Zorn arose, and in a few words 
introduced the toastmasater, Rev. Read. 
In acknowleging the honor Mr. Read 
paid a high tribute to Dr. Gallaudet for 
his work is securing a higher education 
for the deaf after they had _ passed 
through the schools of their states. 

Dr. Patterson spoke at length of his 
first coming to colleve and of the impres- 
sions made on him by Dr. Gallaudet. 
He had been shown many kindnesses by 
him while in the College. Even while 
at the head of the College working for its 
advancement and betterment, Dr Gal- 
laudet was being crucified by enemies and 
supposed friends, but he kept right on in 
his work, his sole aim being for the good 
of the deaf. In closing Dr. Patterson 
urged that the Alumni owed it to itself 
that a memorial be erected to Dr. Gallau- 
det that would perpetuate his name to all 
succeeding generations. The other speak- 
ers each gave imnvressions before and af- 
ter becoming acquainted with him and 
incidents of their college life. 

Miss Durant rendered the poem, “Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet,” gracefully. 

The resolution above quoted was then 
adopted, after which, the meeting broke 


up. 


A GALLAUDET STORY 
As time passes on, and the memory of 
the two Gallaudets becomes mellowed by 
vears, their human attributes tend to be 
forgotten and they are remembered for 
what they did and not for what they 


were. The majestic figure of ‘Thomas. 
Hopkins Gallaudet, the founder of the 
first permanent school for the deaf in the 
United States, obscures the picture of the 
kindly clergyman tracing words in the 
sand for his first little deaf pupils; the 
dignified and impressive founder and 
first president, of Gallaudet College 
overshadows the young Edward Gal- 
laudet, playing baseball and taken long 
tramps with his pupils. Yet neither 
could have attained to his honored em- 
inence without possessing a deep and 
broad synmypathy with humanity. 

Dr. Gallaudet relates in a letter to Mr. 
J. H. McFarlane the following incident 
of his father: 

“When I was a boy of ten, my father 
was sixty years of age; but he never 
seemed an old man. 


“He was always good company with 
me, and we had many happy times to- 
gether. 


“He took me with him on several jour- 
neys and I remember with what pride 
and pleasure I rode with him on top of 
a stage coach from Hartford to Norfolk, 
Conn., 30 miles away. We played ‘fox 
and geese, that is, each of us counted 
the living creatures we could see on our 
side of the road and the one who got the 
largest number in a given time won the 
game. 

“IT remember another journey I took 
with him to Springfield, Amherst and 
Mount Holyoke, all in Massachusetts. At 
Springfield, we visited a Mr. Merriam, 
who was the publisher of Webster’s 
great dictionary, and the book is still 
printed under the name of George and 
Charles Merriam. At Amherst we visit- 
ed the college and when we had passed 
through the principal building my father 
said with a comical smile, ‘Eddie, you 
have been through Amherst College; are 
you not rather young for that?’ Mount 
Holyoke is a_ beautiful hill some two 
thousand feet high, not far from Am- 
herst. My father asked me if I thought 
I could clmib it with him. I said I was 
sure I could, so we cut some stout sticks 
and made our way to the top. The walk 
was not quite as easy as I expected, but 
we accomplished it without any difficulty, 
and I remember to this day how I en- 
joved the manificent view we had at the 
top. 

“My father was excellent company for 
a boy of ten. I was the youngest of a 
family of eight children, and we all look- 
ed on our father as a real comrade. He 
loved children and had, up to his last 
days, the real spirit of youth.”—Exchange. 


THE DEAF TO HEAR? 

Pity the deaf man! When he’s little, 
he has to submit to having his ears. 
washed and yet gets no benefit from them 
Save in an ornamental way. And there- 
are some people whose aural appendages. 
wouldn’t win them any blue ribbons in a 
beauty contest. 


It has been quite a while since my ears 
were of any practical aid and comfort to 
me—twenty-three years, to be exact. 
That was before the vogue of the saxo- 
phone and the Hawaiian “uke,’and so 
the possession of the hearing sense has 
seemed more or less desirable for most of 
those twenty-three years. It has seemed 
such an inefhcient thing to have ears and’ 
not use them. So between us, my parents: 
and I used them—as containers for hot 
air, hot water, hot liquids, mysterious em- 
brocations and elusive oils. 

How many deaf people have tried at 
sometime or other one of the numerous 
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PACH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, have com- 
missioned us to make a portrait of 

THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
to be unveiled at the school on Dec. 10th, 
1921. 

In order to execute the commission it 
was necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by his grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which we will furnish. 


11 x 14 in carbon black $ 5.00 
11 x 14 in sepia tone 6.00 
20 x 24 in sepia 30.00 
20 x 24 in oil 75.00 


eescecemes. 
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devices and remedies advertised as 
“cures?” 

Don’t all speak at once! 
many have been benefitted ? 
How many parents have spent time 
and money in vain effort to restore their 
children’s hearing? 

In an article in Harper’s Magazine 
for April, 1856, Schele de Vere, in re- 
ferring to the ears and sense of hearing, 
said: “If anybody should venture to offer 
to the public an arcanum, a few drops 
of which, poured into a watch, would 
repair a broken wheel or a rusty chain, 
regulate its accuracy, and restore it to 
first perfection, would he not be received 
with sneers and scoffs and reproached 
with a desire to insult our common sense ? 
And yet we have seen, but of late, grave 
and honored physicians who proclaimed 
aloud that they possessed the secret of a 
powder or an oil, a little tube to be put 
into the ear, a magnet suspended behind 
it, that would cure without doubt, all 
possible ills to which the ear is heir.” 

And in this year of our Lord 1922, we 
read of the vacuum tube amplifier which 
in the words of an enthusiastic maga- 
zine writer, will “work miracles in wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony; help the 
deaf to hear; make it possible for ships 
to find their way through fog and dark- 
ness.”’ 

A good friend of ours brought us the 
magazine and pointed out the article. 
Doubtless mary parents and friends of 
the deaf also saw hope in this new de- 
velopment of science. But we did not. 
This amplifier is only a glorified ear 
horn, increasing the range of a weaken- 
ed sense of hearing. 


The greatest cause of error, misunder- 
standing, and expense in this matter is 
a wrong interpretation of the meaning 
of the word deaf, as distinguished from 
“hard of hearing.” 


“Deaf (def) adj., deprived of hear- 
ing: unwilling to hear or pay regard 
to.”’—Dictionary. 

If some kind Webster had called this 
definition to the attention of our num- 
erous advertisers, Uncle Sam would not 
have to print so many postage stamps 
to be used on letters of inquiry by various 
interested persons anxious to augment 
the number of appreciators of grand 
opera and jazz, 


One-fourth of the devices and remedies 
advertised in the papers as cures for 
deafness are of benefit only to those who 
can hear to some extent—persons who 
are not deaf, but hard of hearing. The 
other three-fourths are fakes. 


It is natural that the parents of a deaf 
child should hope against appearances 
and endeavor to restore the lost sense 
of hearing; and we would not seek to 
deter them from trying all reasonable 
means to that end, as it is quite possible 
that here and there a child’s hearing 
may be restored, if not now, in the 
future. Science is making rapid progress. 
In cases where the nerve is paralyzed 
or the eustachian tube clogged up it 
may be possible at some not far distant 
time to use electricity as a _ successful 
curative agent. 


There are so many irresponsible quacks 
and charlatans that parents need to be 
on their guard.. Such persons can not 
help the child, and may very probably 
hurt him. If a reputable physician after 
a careful examination gives no hope do 
not turn to the quack. There have been 
many newspaper stories of “miracles.” 

Never has a case come to our notice 
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where any deaf person known to us as 
such, has regained his hearing. 

Deafness is not so great an affliction as 
parents may think. People visiting deaf 
schools often remark on the happy faces 
seen everywhere. Deaf people make 
happy, prosperous citizens, and their loss 
has its compensation—The Missouri 
Record. 


A CROW AND A FOX 


One day a crow found a piece of 
cheese. It flew away with the cheese. It 
held the cheese in its bill. It flew to 
the branch of a tree. A fox saw the 
crow. The fox was hungry. He wanted 
the cheese, too. The fox talked to the 
crow. He asked the crow to sing. The 
crow opened its bill to sing. The cheese 
fell on the ground. The fox picked up 


the cheese. He ate it. He laughed at 
the crow. 
BE A MAN OF YOUR WORD 


One of the best tributes that we can 
pay to any man is to say of him that he 
is a man of his word. A man can’t be 
a manly man unless he also is an honor- 
able one. There is no manhood without 
honor, character or integrity, no life worth 
living unless it is based upon the funda- 
mental principal of honor, sincerity and 
loyalty. Make it your ambition to be a 
man of your word. Never make a pro- 
mise that you are not absolutely able and 
willing at all times to stand by to the 
end. The world has no use for a liar, 
it despises deceit and hypocrisy. The 
only man who can gain and maintain 
the confidence of his friends is the man 
who is at all times truthful and honest— 
the man who is a man of his word.—The 
Square Deal. 


Che British Deaf Cimes. 


An illustrated magazine—newspaper for 
the Deaf. Published every two 
months. Edited by 
Alfred Shankland. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription—single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 

twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


26, Victoria Park Road E., 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 


C778) N. A. D. COZ 


ALL WELCOME! 
FIRST BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Canton, 


OF THE 


N. J. BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF TIIE DEAF 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


New Jersey School for the Dezf, Trentom 
Three Days, ending on Labor Day, 1922 
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Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


“Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 

ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 just 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


168-188 W. Front St., 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
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